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think ye of Christ? is still being asked, and the 

answers that are given to it are legion. Although, 

as Catholics, we gaze upon the dispute with the 

attitude of spectators who have no personal in- 

terest at stake, since for us the question admits of no dubious 
reply, yet we cannot be wholly indifferent to the course of a 
controversy which is causing many to lose such faith as they 
once possessed, and which is of vital importance to all profess- 
ing Christians who are separated from the unity of the Church. 
The present time is characteristically an age of “‘ new the- 
ologies.”” There is little, indeed, that is altogether novel in the 
main conclusions of the modern theories about Christianity, but 
in the methods of presentation there is much that is peculiar 
to our own time. A large section of society, claiming to be 
representative of the ‘“‘modern mind,” with new sciences, new 
ways of thinking, and new philosophies, has grown recalcitrant 
of old beliefs, and, intoxicated by success in many paths of 
knowledge which modern research has opened out, it rushes 
recklessly onward, eager to encompass within its categories all 
that Christians have ever held to be most sacrosanct and ven- 
erable, Continental Protestantism is rapidly ceasing to be 
Christian in any true sense of the term ; America, too, appears to 
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have made strides along the same path; and it is to be feared 
that even in England, where, generally speaking, a spirit of 
greater moderation has prevailed, very many members of the 
Established Church, as well as of the numberless other denomi- 
nations which have hitherto held fast to the truth of Christ’s 
Divinity, are gradually but surely coming under the influence 
of what is euphemistically termed a “ Liberal Theology.” 

We are told in many quarters that the “old theology” is 
dead. The very name of dogma is become a byword. The 
Christian Revelation means, it is said, not a heavenly message 
sent down from God to man, the acceptance of which is a 
necessary condition of salvation, but only a particular effort 
in the general and natural striving of mankind after the tran- 
scendent and divine. Hence it does not differ in any essential 
particular from other religions. Like them, it may be left be- 
hind in the march of the world’s progress, and if it is to con- 
tinue in the future to be of service to mankind, it must be 
subjected to restatement or alteration in order, to answer the 
requirements of the advanced knowledge and ideas of the time. 
Such a process, we are told,is in fact neededin our own day, 
in which the criticism of the New Testament and of Christian 
origins, combined with the new study of comparative religion» 
has made imperative the abandonment of the old Christological 
formularies. 

The consistent attitude of the Catholic Church in opposing 
these attacks upon the traditional doctrines is naturally a seri- 
ous block of stumbling to the apostles of “reform.” We are 
accustomed by now to the oft-repeated taunt hurled at us from 
the rationalist camp, that the Church is an effete and antiquated 
institution cumbering the path of progress; though it is a lit- 
tle difficult to listen with a straight countenance to the dreams 
of fervid advocates of new theologies, who look forward to a 
golden age when a Modernist Pope will arise to put the house- 
hold of the Church in order and to bring her teaching into line 
with present-day ideas. It is not unreasonable to ask what 
manner of restatement ought to be accepted in place of the 
ancient doctrines of the Church, and whether—even apart from 
- any divine and infallible authority lying behind the Catholic 
dogmas—the answers given by the various critical schools have 
such compelling force as to establish the prudence (to say the 
- least) of our embracing them. 
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The “‘ assured results of criticism ”’—to employ a phrase of 
the late Father Tyrrell—hold.a prominent place in the writings 
of -the: liberal schools, especially in reference to recent study 
of the New Testament. These “results” are’ referred to as 
something so notorious and so. evident that by many critics 
adherence to traditional beliefs respecting the Person of Jesus 
Christ is regarded as the mark of an antiquated mind and as 
indicative of a lamentable want of appreciation for the progress 
of modern science and thought. It is true that all the forces 
of criticism, sane and insane, have been brought to bear upon 
the writings of the New Testament to such a degree, that it 
is no exaggeration to say that never, in any former age, have 
these documents been submitted to so close and so searching 
an examination. Far be it from any Catholic to disparage or 
ignore the good work that has been done in the field of New 
Testament study by scholars of whatever religious views. We 
readily acknowledge the vast amount of erudition and scholar- 
ship that has been displayed in many quarters outside the 
Church, and are grateful for all that criticism has done, whether 
in the matter of text or exegesis, or in throwing light upon 
the background of the Gospels and Epistles, or in contributing 
in any way whatsoever to our knowledge of the sacred writ- 
ings. Within this wide area solid results have been attained. 
But to one who is not predisposed by philosophical prejudices, 
it is not easy to see wherein the “‘ assured results of criticism” 
have made necessary a revision of our traditional doctrines with 
regard to the Divinity of Jesus Christ. What are these results ? 
The critics themselves do not seem to know, although they 
appeal to them so loudly. 

Father Tyrrell, speaking for the so called “Catholic” Mod- 
ernists, after declaring that all jare united in ‘‘the belief in a 
possible reconciliation of their Catholicism with the results of 
historical criticism,” is yet bound to confess that ‘‘they differ 
widely as to what those results are, and as to the means of 
reconciliation.” * A glance at the literary output of German 
criticism in recent years will show how widely the conclusions 
of the various liberal ‘‘ theologians” respecting Christ’s Person 
differ one from another. The much-discussed Hibbert Journal 
Supplement for 1909, if not very valuable in other respects, is 
at any rate instructive in giving some idea of the diversity of 

: * Christianity at the Cross-Roads, p. 11. 
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opinion which prevails among those who are seeking to adapt 
Christianity to the “modern mind.” M. Loisy himself is struck 
by this want of agreement, for he writes in the Hibbert Jour- 
nal (April, 1910, p. 496) that “one feels strongly tempted to 
think that contemporary theology—except for Roman Catho- 
lics, with whom traditional orthodoxy has always the force of 
law—is a veritable Tower of Babel, in which the confusion of 
ideas is even greater than the diversity of tongues.” 

The fact is, that the only point upon which the various 
schools of liberal criticism are agreed is in the rejection of the 
supernatural and miraculous. ‘“ Miraculous” and “‘ historical” 
are opposed terms. The idea of a supra mundane interference 
in the established and orderly course of things, as manifested 
by ordinary experience, is assumed to be an impossibility. 
Hence the traditional attitude towards the New Testament, in 
which the supernatural figures so largely, can no longer be 
maintained, and the central Personage of the Gospel narratives 
must be unfrocked of the garb of glory and divinity with which, 
as it is said, later generations have invested Him, and be re- 
duced at all costs to the category of ordinary humanity. This 
attitude towards the supernatural is the real motive of the 
critical attacks upon the Fourth Gospel, which is rejected, and 
denied all historical value, not because of any serious weakness 
in the evidence for the Johannine authorship, nor because there 
is much real difficulty in reconciling it with the earlier Gospels, 
but simply and solely because it emphasizes the divine char- 
acter of the Christ and refuses to submit to the arbitrary dis- 
section of modern critical methods for the removal of the super- 
natural. The unhistorical character of St. John’s Gospel is now 
assumed as unquestionable by all the rationalist critics, and 
everything in the Synoptics which in any way approximates 
to its teaching is treated in a similar fashion. The Divinity of 
Jesus being regarded from the outset as an impossibility, every 
critic is free to devise his own Christology, and the “ results” 
of criticism are just those views which happen to fit in with 
the individual critic’s philosophy. 

The cry “Back to the historic Jesus!” has been dinned 
into our ears ad nauseam. We have had enough, it is said, of 
the unreal idealized Christ presented to us by the formularies 
_ of orthodox theolegy: we want te get behind that figure, and 
to see the real living man Jesus, who actually moved and tadght 
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upon the soil of Palestine. Hence the long succession of lib- 
eral theologians for the past two centuries has been unceasingly 
employed in the attempt to depict the “Jesus of history” as 
He actually was. The history of this movement of historical 
“reconstruction,” from Reimarus (1694-1768) down to our own 
day, is melancholy reading to any one who is not possessed 
by the prejudices of liberal theology ;* and, as we read, a long 
procession of strange figures passes before our eyes, ranging in 
character from the ideal man to a deluded lunatic or a disrepu- 
table charlatan, each bearing the label “ the historic Jesus,” each 
professedly portrayed from a study of the facts, and each pos- 
sessed of no real existence apart from the inventive imagina- 
tion of the critics. A writer,t who can scarcely be accused of 
excessive devotion to traditional views, has said with truth that 
‘when we are bidden to choose between the Jesus of history 
and the Christ of dogma, few, except professed students, know 
what a protean and kaleidoscopic figure the ‘Jesus of history’ 
is.”” 

It is no exaggeration to say that the state of liberal ¢heol- 
ogy (as its exponents are pleased to term it) is nothing short 
of chaotic. To single out any one theory and to label it as 
the dominant view would, perhaps, be too definite; judging from 
the rationalistic literature which is pouring continually from the 
press, especially in Germany, there would appear to be no 
dominant view. It is possible, however, to give a rough classi- 
fication into which the various theories about Jesus Christ may 
be fitted, despite the considerable differences which often divide 
critic from critic; and we may distinguish three main classes: 
the humanitarian, the eschatological, and the mythological. 

A school which has been very prominent all through the his- 
tory of criticism is that which we may call the “‘ humanitarian,” 
which, by the elimination of everything that is supernatural 
or eschatological in the Gospels, attempts to reduce Jesus to 
ordinary manhood, though, to be sure, He is to be regarded 
as a veritable paragon of humanity. There have been many 
advocates of this view, but the exposition which is perhaps 
known best in this country is that of Professor Harnack in his 
Das Wesen des Christenthums. Approaching the Gospels with 


* Cy. The Quest of the Historical Jesus, By Albert Schweitzer, Translated by W, Mont: 
gomery, 1910. London: A. and @, Black. ? 


t Professor F, C. Burkitt, introduction to Schweitzer'’s book already mentioned. 
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the usual presuppositions about the miraculous, he discovered 
in Jesus a merely human teacher, a preacher of ethics, Whose 
doctrine is concerned in no way with his own Person, but with 
lofty conceptions of God’s Fatherhood and love for men, with 
the priceless value of the human soul, and with the advance- 
ment of right conduct in a purely internal, invisible, and ethical 
“Kingdom of God.’’ Such is the ‘‘ Essence of Christianity,” 
which abides permanent and immutable for all time, though 
disfigured and obscured from its very infancy by elements boi- 
rowed from Greek religion and other extraneous sources, until 
German professors restored it, rejuvenated in all its pristine 
beauty, to the light of our own generation. 
The arbitrary method by which this conclusion is reached 
has not escaped criticism from other quarters in the liberal 
camp. It simply succeeds in reading modern German ideas 
into the Gospels and in rejecting everything that conflicts with 
them; and hence M. Loisy’s well-known criticism is very true, 
when he says that Professor Harnack, looking’ back through 
the ages at the figure of the historic Jesus, is like a man who 
peers down a deep well and sees reflected in the waters be- 
neath the countenance of a modern German Protestant. It 
has been objected that Harnack and other critics of that class 
fail to take into account the thought and condition of the 
Jewish world in the time of Jesus, and especially the eschato- 
logical ideas which were then widely current. 
This leads us to the consideration of what we have classi- 
fied as the second ‘school, the eschatological, which takes its 
.Stand upon the eschatological teaching of Jesus—z. ¢., the say- 
ings about the “last things”—and claims to find in that alone 
the essence of Christianity. This theory has grown very 
prominent in recent years. Reimarus had, indeed, long ago 
suggested something similar. Strauss too, in the earlier por- 
tion of his life, seems to have inclined to some view of this 
description; but the theory did not meet with great favor 
until much later. The studies of Helgenfeld* and Dillmann,t 
in the field of the late Apocalyptic literature of Judaism, had 
drawn attention to Jewish eschatological ideas. Johannes 
' Weiss (1892) gave considerable impetus to the attempt to 

place Jesus Christ on a level with the Apocalyptic visionaries 
_ Of declining Judaism, and in more recent years an ardent apos- 
* Hensch, 1851. t Jiidische Apokalyptik, 1857. 
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tle of a more developed form of the theory has been Professor 
Schweitzer.* This species of “‘ Christology” has grown only 
too familiar to us through the writings of the so-called 
“Catholic” Modernists, and, in the form expounded by the 
late Father Tyrrell (Christianity at the Cross-Roads), it presents 
Jesus to us not as a German professor of ethics—Who, if He 
were only a reality, would be a really estimable personage— 
but as a mysterious Apocalyptic visionary, Who in some way 
—we know not how—became possessed of the idea that He 
was to be the Messias, Whose destiny it was to return very 
soon upon the clouds of heaven, escorted by angelic hosts, and 
to inaugurate, by some strange and sudden cataclysm, an en- 
tirely new order of things in the “ Messianic kingdom”; His 
function meanwhile on earth being to warn men of the com- 
ing catastrophe and to stimulate their minds to thoughts cf 
“‘other worldliness.” Or, as a reviewerf of Tyrrell’s book 
correctly says, the Jesus Whom this class of criticism offers 
us is “‘a man who believed Himself to be a demi-god though 
there are no demi-gods; Who lived in the expectation of tak- 
ing the chief part in a dramatic transformation scene which 
never occurred; . . . Who bade His disciples transfer all 
their hopes from the world in which they lived to a millenium 
which existed only in His own imagination.” 

When the Modernist, in the person of M. Loisy, accuses 
Harnack, in the criticism already cited, of arbitrary dealing 
with the Gospels, it is natural to recall the remark which a 
certain proverb records as having been addressed by the pot 
to the kettle. Both the theories which we have been consid- 
ering stand condemned as @ priori and arbitrary, as necessitat- 
ing the most unwarrantable manipulation and expurgation of 
the text, and as being based upon methods which are capable 
of leading to any conceivable result that the private judgment 
of the critic may desire to draw in support of his peculiar 
notion as to what the Jesus of history ought to have been. 
Harnack’s school seeks to read modern German Protestantism 
—or, rather, a single phase of it—into the Gospels; Modern- 
ism, precluded by its philosophy from admitting the possibility 
of man’s obtaining to any permanent and abiding tiuth, ard 

* Das Messianitéts- und Leidens-geheimnis, 1901; and The Quest of the Historical Jesus 
(English translation), 1910. 

t Dr. W. R. Inge, Hibbert Journal, January, 1910. 
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compelled to regard all religion as in a state of unceasing flux, 
and all doctrines and beliefs as merely symbolic expressions 
of transient “religious experience” which may be true for one 
age and false for another, succeeds only in extracting from 
the Gospels precisely that idea of Christ which it has itself 
placed there; and whatsoever is found to be at variance with 
the theory must be either ignored or attributed, after the 
methods of M. Loisy, to the idealization of early Christian 
“faith,” or to the exigencies of primitive apologetic. This 
view of the Gospel Christology is not critical but one-sided; 
it cannot do justice to the moral teaching of Jesus; it cannot 
give any adequate account of a great deal of what we may 
call ‘‘non-eschatological”’ material in the Gospels; and it fails 
to recognize the complex nature of the “Kingdom,” and does 
violence to an important group of sayings which represent 
that Kingdom as something actually present. 

There is, moreover, another objection which strikes at all 
these attempts to find a so-called “historic Jesus,” in contra- 
distinction to the Christ Whom the Church has always wor- 
shipped as divine. If there was an “‘historic Jesus” at all, 
and if out of this real personage the disciples’ “faith” (or 
whatever else we care to call the motive power in the process), 
as reflected in our earliest documents, created a glorified and 
idealized being as the object of their enthusiastic love and ad- 
oration, it is a serious difficulty to imagine how this most 
sudden and unparalleled development could have taken place - 
between the Crucifixion and the dates to which modern scholar- 
ship assigns the earliest writings of the New Testament. The 
growth of myth and legend requires time, and it may be 
gravely questioned whether in the space of twenty years, or 
even less, which must be allowed for the process, we have a 
period sufficiently long to account for the beliefs regarding 
Christ’s Person which are found to be universal in the earliest 
Christian communities of which we have record. A great deal 
of modern criticism is still dominated by the theory that St. 
Paul was uniquely responsible for the line of development 
which Christology is supposed to have taken in the early 
Church. But, whatever be St. Paul’s place in the process of 
a deeper and fuller realization of the truths of Christianity, it 
is impossible, on the evidence of our documents, to show that 
in his Christology he was in any way opposed to, or different 
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from, the older apostles.* It is clear that whatever was the 
content of the private revelations which he mentions, these 
were not (as is often asserted) the means by which he acquired 
doctrines which were not hitherto existent in the Church; and 
the paradosis in I. Cor. xv. 3 following, which he declares he 
has himself ‘‘ received” from others and taught at the first 
onset (en protois) to his Corinthian converts, shows that some 
at any rate of the main truths about our Lord’s life and 
atoning mission lie behind St. Paul, and that the apostle is in 
their regard a merely passive recipient of established tradition. 
Everything points to the homogeneity of Apostolic doctrine. 
And is it not reasonable to suppose that this doctrine is au- 
thentic and goes back to the Founder of Christianity Himself ? 
It seems difficult to account for the faith of the primitive 
Church on any other hypothesis. There were other so-called 
Messias, who made many followers, and some suffered for their 
presumption. Why was none of these made the object of this 
strange apotheosis? Even if we ignore the improbability that 
such a process would have taken place in a company of 
Palestinian Jews, whom we should naturally suppose to have 
inherited all the Jewish abhorrence of idolatry and pagan my- 
thology, it is surely an extraordinary phenomenon that an 
obscure Galilean peasant, Whose life ended in apparent failure 
with a cry as of despair upon His lips, should have been 
transformed, within a few years, and while members of His 
own family were yet alive, into a Divine Being endowed with 
the lofty attributes to which even the earliest of our New 
Testament writings bear testimony. 

Our documents must be taken as a whole. No satisfactory 
or permanent result can be expected from the application of 
such arbitrary methods as those which have just been dis- 
cussed, The supernatural is too closely interwoven with the 
rest of the material to be so easily separated; and this applies 
not only to the Fourth Gospel, but even to our earliest Gospel, 
St. Mark’s, where the central Figure of the narrative is One 
Who cannot by any sort of legitimate criticism be reduced to 
the category of ordinary humanity. ‘‘ Go as far back as you 
like in your investigation,” says a recent writer,t who cer- 

* Cf. Gal. ii, 2, 7-11. 


t*' The Collapse of Liberal Christianity.” By Rev. K. C. Anderson, Hibbert Journal, 
January, I9to. 
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tainly has scant sympathy with orthodox theology; ‘what you 
have at last is a supernatural Christ . . . nowhere can we 
get back to an historic Jesus.” In so far as these words de- 
scribe the hopelessness of seeking in the Gospels a Jesus Who 
is mere man, they are true. 

That the objections against the above theories are some- 
thing more than a fiction of orthodox apologetic seems to be 
indicated by the attitude of certain other schools of liberal 
criticism. Clearly, if the hypothesis of an “historic Jesus” is 
to work at all, we must allow a much longer period for the 
process of transformation. Such a period has been allowed by 
some critical schools in one of two ways: either by assigning 
the “historic Jesus” to an earlier date, or by relegating the 
documents to a later age than is usually accepted. Certain 
Dutch critics, of whom Van Manen may be taken as the chief, 
have adopted the latter alternative, and have not hesitated to 
place all the Gospels and Epistles at an advanced date in the 
second century, and to regard them as legendary matter which 
has grown up not only around an “historic Jesus,” but also 
around an “historic Paul.” This dating of the documents, 
however, encounters such enormous difficulties that the school 
of Van Manen has not found many disciples. In the other 
direction a few writers—happily insignificant— who claim sup- 
port from certain very dubious statements in the Talmud, 
seek to remove the higher time-limit by placing Jesus about 
a century before the Christian era. 

It is not too much to say that the quest of an “historic 
Jesus’’ has terminated in a cu/ de sac. It is perhaps the recog- 
nition of this fact that has given an impetus at the present 
day to what we may call the mythological explanation of the 
Christological problem. However that may be, there are cer- 
tainly strong tendencies in many quarters to relegate the 
whole life of Christ to the category of myth; and just as the 
later Greek, who had outgrown the primitive religious con- 
ceptions of their forefathers, sought still to retain the old 
myths about the gods, and to render them more or less re- 
spectable by covering them with a cloak of allegory, so does 
a certain class of extreme critics endeavor to adapt Chris~ 
tianity to modern needs. 

The older German criticism was not wanting in advocates 
of the mythological theory, though they did not meet with 
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any considerable support, even from liberal critics themselves. 
Bruno Bauer had gained a notoriety by working out a theory 
which regarded all the Gospel narratives as the projection into 
the form of history of the “‘ reflexion’ of the early Church; * 
and Albert Kalthoff developed a theory in the interests of 
what he called “social theology,” finding in Jesus nothing 
more than an eponymous hero, owing His origin to the social 
conditions and ideas of the second century.t We have recent- 
ly had, nearer home,j a fair sample of this view of Jesus 
Christ, which discovers the origin of Christianity not in a 
single Person, but in a “synthesis of the factors that controlled 
the historical development of the time.” It sprang up in an 
age when religious feeling found its expression in the ‘‘ Mys- 
teries” and in numberless cults or religious associations which 
were constituted under the patronage of a protective deity, 
whose name the members bore and whose honor and service 
were their special care. Christianity was simply one of these 
societies, and just as there were cults of Zeus Soter, Serapis, 
Dionysos, or. Hercules, so did men gather together under the 
patronage of a god Christos. As in the “‘ Mysteries,” so in 
Christianity, the central idea is the story of a dying and ris- 
ing god—a conception which goes back to primitive nature 
myth, derived from the yearly experience of the withering of 
vegetation in autumn and winter, and its revival in the spring. 
A German professor (Jensen) tells us that the story of Jesus 
Christ is merely a version of the old Babylonian legend of 
Gilgamesh, and hence His religion is one out of many forms 
of the worship of the solar deity. More recently, M. Salomon 
Reinach has suggested that the roots of Christianity lie in 
totemism. If we ask how it is that a religion founded upon 
mere myth has been able to survive so long, and to exercise 
so profound an influence as Christianity has done, we receive 
divers answers: some critics, after the manner of Strauss, still 
tell us that the power of Christianity lay in the “idea” of 
god-manhood, the realization of which in every personality is 
the ultimate goal of humanity; others, again, say that the 


* Christus und die Cesaren, 1877. 

t Das Christus-Problem, 1902; and Die Enistehung des Christenthums, 1904. 

¢ Dr. Anderson, Hiddert Journal, January, 1910, article cited. There is another recent 
work (which the present writer does not yet know from personal perusal) advocating the 
myth-theory; Die Christusmythe, of A, Drews (1909). An American professor (W. B, Smith) 
has been prominent in the same class of “‘ critics.”” 
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element of permanent value in the Christos-myth wasits lesson 
that we must “ die to live.” 

‘In proportion as the science of religion progresses,” 
observes M. Loisy, “it becomes more and more difficult to up- 
hold that Christianity was born, that it was developed, that it 
is maintained, under conditions quite different from those of 
other religions.”* The whole universe of paganism, ancient 
and modern, has been ransacked for analogies to Christian 
doctrines and beliefs, and it has been said, with the most un- 
blushing confidence, that all the main features of Christ’s life- 
story were in existence hundreds—it may be thousands—of 
years before Christianity. Long lists of alleged parallels have 
been collected to show that the miraculous elements in Christ’s 
- life, the sacramental system, and practically the whole scheme 
of Christian doctrine, so far from being new things in the 
world, are only particular expressions of religious ideas, which 
are a common heritage of humanity all the world over. We 
are referred to legends of miraculous births, sich as those re- 
lated of the Buddha, or of Plato, or of Perseus; to stories of 
dying and rising gods like Serapis and Dionysos; and to the 
sacramental character of Greek-mystery cults; and by emphasiz- 
ing superficial resemblances, and ignoring the points of dif 
ference, critics take these myths as proofs of the natural origin 
of Christianity. This is not the place to enter into the long 
discussions and minute comparisons which the reputation of 
these theories involves; but in general it may be pointed out 
that if the critics would lay as much stress upon the differ- 
ences as they do upon the resemblances between the old myths 
and the Christian doctrines, the “results” attained from the 
comparative study of religions would recede to a much less 
prominent place in rationalistic argument than they at present 
hold; for it would be seen that very many of the examples that 
are cited, especially in connection with the Virgin Birth and 
the Resurrection, stand in the relation not so much of similar- 
ity as of contrast to the Christian truths. Even were the re- 
semblances much closer than they actually are, it may be 
seriously questioned how far they prove the rationalistic thesis. 
The historical arguments still remain; and it is difficult to see 
how any unprejudiced reader can peruse the writings of the 
New Testament, to say nothing of the testimony afforded by 

* Hibbert Journal, _ April, 1910. 
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pagan and Jewish writers, and of the abiding and conspicuous 
fact of the Church’s existence for nearly two thousand years, 
without coming to the conclusion that there lies behind the 
Christian tradition a very real and concrete Personality. In 
the Synoptics (as liberal criticism from its own standpoint has 
so strongly emphasized), and even in the Gospel of St. John, 
Jesus is a man subject to the conditions of humanity, touch- 
ingly human in His emotions and His sorrows; and it is re- 
volting to the historical sense to suppose that He is merely 
the creation of mythologizing fancy or the projection of an 
idea into the world of actual existence, The Jesus of the 
Gospels has too close a relationship with actual history, and 
the background of His life—as in the case of the religious and 
political forces at work in Palestine during His day—is de- 
scribed with too great a vividness and accuracy to enable any 
reasonable person to regard these facts as the mere vesture of 
an ideal. 

From this scanty survey of modern liberal tendencies in 
theology it will be seen that with numerous and important 
differences, which we have been unable here to indicate in 
detail, the critics give three main answers to the question with 
which this paper opened. The “‘ humanitarian” view shows us 
Jesus as a mere man, generally a very worthy and admirable 
personage, with a strong suggestion about Him of a modern 
German professor of theology; Modernism, with the eschato- 
logical school generally, introduces us to a kind of harmless 
maniac; and the myth-theory offers us a nonentity, or (in some 
cases) a personage whose existence does not transcend the 
hypothetical. It may well seem to us Catholics that liberal 
criticism is not far removed from its reductio ad absurdum. 
Sufficient, at any rate, has been said to show how fluctuating 
and unstable are those views of Christ’s Person which we are 
accustomed to hear proclaimed with so much confidence and 
dogmatism as “assured results of criticism” in dealing with 
the early Christian documents. The one element in common 
is the denial of the supernatural. Some of the theories ad- 
vanced seem to be too ridiculous for any person in good faith 
seriously to propose. Yet they really appear to represent the 
true views of their upholders, and to be offered as serious 
** solutions” of the Christological problem; and if they possess 
no other value, such theories are, at all everts, interesting to 
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the psychologist who makes it his study to investigate the 
strange aberrations of the human mind. A stream of litera- 
ture is steadily issuing from the press in support of hypotheses of 
the crudest description, which would exact demands upon our 
credulity surpassing those required by the most stupendous 
miracle ever recorded in orthodox circles. The fact is, that by 
rejecting the possibility of the supernatural, the critics have 
blown out the lamp which alone could shed light upon the 
New Testament and the course of Christianity from the be- 
ginning until now, and consequently are groping blindly, hope- 
lessly, in the darkness. 

Even in an age of nebulous philosophies it may not be ex- 
travagant for most men to expect that a cause should be pro- 
portionate to its effect: and there may be grave reason for 
doubting whether it is probable that the various theories put 
forth by modern liberal theologians are sufficient to explain 
the part which has been played in the world by Christianity. 
To descant upon the power which this religion has exercised 
through so many centuries over peoples of most diverse nation- 
ality and temperament, would be to enlarge upon a truism. It 
is difficult to imagine how this result—this religious, social, and 
moral transformation which stands out unique in the history 
of religions, and which is admitted by liberal critics themselves 
—could have been effected if Jesus Christ was nothing more 
than His critics represent Him to have been. It may be doubted 
whether it is sufficient to attribute the success of Christianity 
to the lofty ethical teaching which it contains. But whatever 
may be the speculative probability that ethics alone should have 
been able to achieve such great victories as history records to 
the credit of Christianity—and those who know human nature 
as it is will perhaps feel somewhat sceptical upon the point— 
there can be no doubt that the real secret of the success of 
Christianity lies in the fact that it preached a Person, Who, 
“being in the form of God, took the form of a servant”— 
became man and suffered and died for His fellow-men, in order 
to draw them to Himself. Morality was simply a consequence 
flowing from union with Christ. Whether or no it is possible 
to regard this faith in Jesus Christ’s Divinity as a deception 
or a mistake must depend upon one’s belief as to the existence 
of a rational principle directing this universe of visible phe- 
nomena. 
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Liberal criticism, led by its philosophical presuppositions, 
is involved in an impasse. Has not the time come, then, to 
question the competency of its guide, and to doubt the valid- 
ity of a philosophy which is found to be so frankly opposed 
to the facts of history and the data of the documents? Such 
would seem to be the reasonable inference. But so far there 
seems little, if any, indication that liberal “ Christianity” is 
beginning to reconsider the validity of its premises, and we 
peer in vain through the mists of controversy to “ catch a glory 
slowly gaining on the shade.”” We must rest content in the 
hope that, with the progress of investigation, as successive 
theories languish and expire, and the disorder and instability 
of the rationalistic forces become increasingly apparent, there 
may at least be found many in the liberal camp who will re- 
consider their fundamental presuppositions, and acknowledge 
that, when all is said and done, not all the things in heaven 
and earth are dreamed of in their philosophy. 











PATRICIA THE PROBLEM. 


BY ESTHER W. NEILL. 
CHAPTER IX. 


UGH appeared at the house late that afternoon. 
Mrs. Delarue hovered in the hallway, making no 
effort to conceal her curiosity at the strangeness 
of this summons. 

“ He’s a dying man, Hugh,” she said by way 
of warning. “I know you don’t care for him; I know you 
don’t believe in him; but if he makes any request of you—I 
hope you will not lose your temper—I hope you will try and 
oblige him.” 

“*My dear aunt,” said Hugh smiling, “ have I proved my- 
self an unfeeling brute? I can’t help thinking the gentleman 
is crooked, living or dead, and if he wants me to take up some 
of his circuitous methods—” 

“Oh, Hugh! Hugh!” she said. ‘‘ You are such an ideal- 
ist. There is no idealism in business. Sometimes I doubt if 
the modern man will be judged by the ten commandments at 
all.” 

“Most of them hope not to be. Now, please show me to 
Mr. Cuthbert’s room. Father Joe told me he wanted to see 
me at once; and I confess I {would like to get the ordeal 
over.” 

Tom Cuthbert lay in his massive mahogany bed, a shrunken 
figure. In spite of the luxurious furnishings of the room, the 
white capped nurse, true to her long years of training, had 
unconsciously created an indefinable atmosphere of hospital 
austereness. The lace curtains were twisted into unrecogniz- 
able spirals to admit more air, the oriental scarf on the table 
had been replaced by a linen-‘towel on which stood an enamel 
basin, a number of medicines were arranged in a systematic 
row on the mantel, and a fever chart was spread out on the 
ornate desk in the corner. 
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“‘ Howdy-do, Dr. Farrell?” said the Hon. Tom, stretching 
out a hot hand to his visitor. ‘Sit down and tell the nurse 
to keep out until I ring for her. She’s a tyrant; but I reckon 
that’s her business. If a man hasn’t got but a week or two 
to live, I don’t see why he can’t do as he pleases.” 

The nurse, who stood near the bed, forced a weak little 
smile, as if she were accustomed to abuse from her patients, 
and then moved quietly out of the room. 

“‘Now shut the door, Dr. Farrell, shut the door—don’t 
want any evesdropping—haven’t any breath to waste—it’s 
getting shorter all the time—you think I’ve got the flounders 
—I sent for you—because—I heard you had lost money—” 

“Yes”; said Hugh, reluctantly taking the chair nearest to 
the invalid. 

The Hon. Tom’s keen eyes searched his visitor’s face. 
**Much?” he asked. 

** About all I had.” 

*‘And you were rich?” 

“Well that depends on how you look at it.’ 

The old man smiled tolerantly. ‘‘ Don’t want to give me 
the figures, eh?” 

“I don’t mind, if it would be of any interest to you—about 
half a million, I should say.” 

‘On your uppers now, are you?” 

** No, not exactly’; he answered, trying to fight back a 
feeling of resentment at this inquisition. ‘‘I have my profession, 
which might pay if I had any system about collecting bills, and 
I have a small place in the country, so I’m not homeless.” 

“But you have no income?” 

“No.” 

“Don’t suppose you would object to having one?” 

“No.” 

‘** Well, I sent for you to-day to make you a proposal—may 
be a little out of the ordinary, but then you don’t expect an 
ordinary proposal from a dying man—I know I’m dying, and I 
want to have this matter settled some way—I ain’t got any 
breath to waste.” He half raised himself on his elbow and his 
voice, which had been sinking lower, sounded like a croak. 
“‘I want you to marry my daughter,” he said. 

For the moment Hugh was speechless with amazement. He 
had been bewildered by the summons to this interview, and 
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for the last five minutes he had been watching the Hon. Tom 
with growing suspicion. He had expected some crooked busi- 
ness proposition—anything but a suggestion of marriage. 

“Let me finish,” the Hon. Tom went on. “I know you 
are surprised—I reckon I am too—I haven’t cared for you and 
you haven’t cared for me—but a dead father-in-law is often 
more convenient than a live one. I know men, and I know 
you are clean—I think you’ve got the correct ideas about liv- 
ing—I ain’t had them myself. This idea of doctoring people 
for nothing, and housing them for nothing, and feeding them 
for nothing—I’ve called them dern fool notions, but I’ve come 
to see some sense inthem. If you take that much interest in 
outsiders, your wife won’t have nothing to fear; and there’s 
another reason, too, not much in my line—I want Pat to have 
some position in this town, and even if you’re broke your name 
stands for something. Now, what are you going to say?” 

‘I was going to ask,” began Hugh with some hesitation, 
for the Hon. Tom had sunk back among his’ pillows, gasping 
for breath, “I was going to ask if Miss Patricia had been con- 
sulted ?” 

‘Lord, no; Pat would raise the roof. You'll have to do 
all the courting, but I think you can win out. Will you 
promise ?”’ 

The old man looked so pitifully weak in the dim light that 
Hugh tried to escape from the direct answer to the prepos- 
terous question. _ 

“*She does not like me,” he said. 

“Has she told you so?” 

“She has shown it in many ways.” 

** That’s a good beginning.” 

“IT don’t think I quite understand.” 

‘Then you don’t know women—that’s another point in 
your favor. When I was your age I had been in love twenty 
times; start an active dislike in a woman and ‘she begins to 
think about you—she is no longer indifferent. Let her think 
enough about you and she’s in love before she knows it. But 
I can see plainly that you don’t like the idea. Is it some 
snobbish notion that Pat is not good enough for you?” 

Hugh was rapidly losing patience. ‘It’s a question of re- 
serve of privilege,” he said, 

“For what?” 
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**To choose my own wife when I get ready.” 

The Hon. Tom’s small black eyes sparkled like coals. 
‘*And money makes no difference?” 

“TI have never cared for money.” 

‘Because you have always had it,” said the old man in a 
tone that reminded Hugh of Patricia’s own. “ Wait until you 
begin to suffer for the lack of it—wait until the world kicks and 
cuffs you around, and grinds you down until you’re willing to 
seize any chance to get back to a position of power. I tell 
you every min wants money. It isn’t so much the money, it’s 
the power that money brings. I want you to think about what 
I have said, young man—I don’t want you to decide off-hand ; 
and I tell you this: I’m trying to keep my temper, I’m try- 
ing to remember just how I would have felt if a rich old man 
had made such a proposition to me when I wasn’t expecting 
it and I wasn’t very well acquainted with his daughter; I’m 
trying, I say, to put myself in your place, and keep my head, 
young man, because if I thought you felt superior to my Pat, 
I believe I’d blow your brains out.” 

“Then I had better leave at once,” said Hugh, choosing to 
interpret the Hon. Tom’s threat humorously. “I hope you 
will soon be well again.” 

“‘Even if you have to face a six shooter?” said the old 
man, with a touch of his old genialty; “but I reckon you 
need not worry about that. I judge the Almighty thinks it 
about time for me to pull up stakes. I trust you won’t men- 
tion this little talk to Pat; she would never forgive me. If 
she asks what [ wanted with you, say—business. Reckon 
that’s no lie.” 

“You may certainly trust me.”’ And he could not help 
smiling at the thought of the tempestuousness that would 
follow such a revelation. Getting up he shook the invalid’s 
hand in a perfunctory way and left the room. He heard Mrs. 
Delarue’s voice in the library, but he did not stop. He was 
anxious to get out into the fresh air—to be alone. Inside the 
sick chamber pity for a strong, gnarled old body struggling 
for its life blinded him to his own feelings. Now that he re- 
hearsed the interview, he seemed to experience a white heat 
of rage. Why should Tom Cuthbert take advantage of Pa- 
tricia’s absence, and offer her to a man she did not care for? 
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Why should he be the man almost duped into making prom- 
ises to marry a woman for her money? Tom Cuthbert had 
offered to buy him, nothing less; and because of the old 
man’s physical condition he had felt it would be unkind to 
protest. It was an unfair advantage to take—unkind to Pa- 
tricia—more unkind to her than to him. It was like offering 
her in the marketplace. He felt in some way that they had 
both been victimized, and he fell to wondering . unconsciously 
what she would say if he should propose marriage to her. 
He smiled at the thought of the vehemence of her refusal; 
then another phase of the situation came to him. His old 
suspicions of Tom Cuthbert returned with renewed force. He 
felt that back of the interview there was a hidden, deeper 
meaning—something he could not fathom. It came as a pre- 
sentiment or an intuition—too elusive to be reasonable. He 
forced it out of his mind by asking himself if Tom Cuthbert 
would insist upon a definite answer to his proposition; and he 
found himself questioning whether a man could preserve his 
self-respect and, to humor a dying father, go through the form 
of suggesting marriage to a girl whose dislike for him was so 
apparent. 

His long walk brought him to the Settlement. The short 
winter afternoon was merging into twilight, faint lights began 
to glimmer in the wretched tenements around him, but in the 
friendly neighborhood house the flaring gas showed bright 
through the swiss curtained windows. Years ago, when the 
city was young and fortunes were reckoned only by thousands, 
this home, with its white marble steps and flagged vestibule 
and three full stories covered by a brown stucco, had been 
considered a pretentious mansion, but that time had passed, 
the false front had peeled away, revealing the cheap brick 
beneath, the builder and the owner were long since dead, and 
the heirs had moved away to a more fashionable part of town, 
almost ashamed to confess that their respected ancestors had 
ever lived in a street that had grown so ‘‘slummy.” 

The children of the tenements were to have tableaux this 
evening and Dr. Hugh’s services were in much demand; 
scenery had to be shifted, a curtain swung across the long 
drawing-room, chairs placed for the eager audience, and when 
the small actors and actresses arrived they needed much 
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friendly assistance to get them into the bright cambric coats 
and dresses that the feminine workers of the settlement had 
evolved out of the “‘ remnants” donated by charitable mer- 
chants. 

The evening was one of genuine pleasure for Dr. Hugh; 
the interview of the afternoon was almost forgotten. The chil- 
dren were so funny in their unaccustomed clothes, the specta- 
tors so breathless with admiration, so unrestrained in their 
applause; tired mothers clapped their work-worn hands with 
joy as they beheld the unexpected beauty of their little ones 
transfigured in the regal robes of kings and queens. What 
mattered it if the crowns were only made of gold paper and 
the ermine of raw cotton dotted with blotches of black paint? 
The happiness was more real than at royal courts and the 
night was an epoch in their histories. 

In the midst of the festivities Dr. Hugh was called to the 
telephone. It was an urgent summons from Father Chatard. 

‘Get a taxicab and come to Mr. Cuthbert’s at once. 
Don’t delay a moment.” The old priest’s voice was strained 
with excitement, and he cut off further communication at once, 
as if he too were in great haste. 

Dr. Hugh was no saint. He was thoroughly out of patience 
with the Hon. Tom. He had carefully avoided him while 
living, and he had no desire to be called in to witness his 
exit. The last interview had been embarrassing enough, but 
he had escaped without making any rash promises. Now he 
would be called upon to be brutally frank. The whole affair 
was most unpleasant; but it called for the truth, even if the 
truth caused the Hon. Tom to fall into a rage and hastened 
him into eternity. 

The taxicab arrived in a few moments. Dr: Hugh ex- 
pressed his regret at his rapid leave-taking to the actors and 
the audience and pulling on his overcoat he hurried to obey 
Father Chatard’s orders. 

The butler admitted him into the Hon. Tom’s mansion, a 
little curious that an afternoon call should be repeated so 
soon; and, relieving the doctor of his hat and coat, he moved 
noiselessly away, leaving Hugh to face Patricia, who stood, 
dressed all in white, looking wraith-like in the dim light of the 
library. 
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**Come,” she said, holding out both hands to him, “I have 
dropped my crutch. Will you help me to a chair? I am so 
frightened. Father is dying and yet he sent me away. He 
wanted Father Chatard and you—oh! why should he want 
you, when you do not care for him?—while I—he is all I 
have on earth—oh, goto him and ask him if I may not come 
back—you will help me upstairs—go—go,” her eyes were 
wild with terror. 

She seemed so helpless, so beautiful, so softened, in her 
grief, that he experienced a sudden change of feeling towards 
the Hon. Tom’s demands as he placed her in her chair. 

“*I will do all that I can,” he said, knowing that she little 
dreamed of all that his words might mean. ‘Is Father Cha- 
tard upstairs?” 

‘*He has been here for an hour.” 

‘And I am expected to go up at once?” 

“Yes; I was waiting to tell you.” ; 

Reluctantly he ascended the richly carpeted stairs ard 
knocked at the invalid’s door. It was opened by Father 
Chatard. 

‘“‘] am glad you came so quickly,” he said, putting his 
arm wearily about the young man’s shoulders, telling him in 
this mute way of the efforts he had put forth in the sick 
man’s spiritual behalf. : 

The Hon. Tom half raised himself in bed. ‘Come close,” 
he said, the bravado had died out of his voice; he had grown 
perceptibly weaker in the last few hours. “I’m not a Catho- 
lic,” he went on, and his breath came quick and short, “and 
I reckon the Lord will forgive me for not believing all the 
things I ain’t accustomed to; but I’m obliged to confess some- 
thing. I tried to straighten it out this afternoon, but I reckon 
it wasn’t fair—this gentleman has been talking to me so much 
about mercy and forgiveness—that I reckon some of it has 
soaked in, and I’m trying to be honest at last.” He caught 
at Hugh’s hand and pulled him down towards him. ‘ I—don’t 
own the Larimee—you hear?” he said hoarsely, “I never 
owned it—it was your father’s—twenty years ago—Pat—Pat— 
is a pauper. Oh, my God!” 

He fell back, white and gasping, and then Jay inert among 
his pillows. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Hugh brought Patricia to her dead father’s bedside. She 
leaned heavily on his arm as he led her up the stairs. It would 
have been difficult tor him to analyze his own feelings—ten- 
derness that he might have felt for any woman in deep grief; 
sympathy that she had no one nearer than him to cling to her 
in her hour of need; wonder at the revelation that Tom Cuth- 
' bert had just made; and a gradual questioning of himself when 
he considered the old man’s last request. Was it so preposter- 
ous after all? 

He watched Patricia as she fell on her knees beside her 
father and took one of his cold, rough hands in both her own, 
as if she would try to warm it into life again. She did not 
cry—her face was white and set and full of dread, as if she 
stood alone facing an eternity of mystery. 

Once she moaned aloud: “I must go with him—I must 
go.” It was the protective cry of the maternal instinct that 
reaches out to the helpless. She rested her head on the pillow, 
and the pent-up sobs came at last. Hugh and Father Chatard 
withdrew, leaving her with her dead. 

In the dimly lit hallway Hugh stopped and turned to face 
the old priest. ; 

‘‘I want to tell you at once,” he said, “that I mean to 
take no steps to examine into—what shall I call it ?—my claim. 
Mr. Cuthbert may have been delirious.” 

** Of course you may trust me to say nothing. It is your 
own affair. But Mr. Cuthbert was not delirious. The claim is 
just, and you have nothing.” , 

‘‘But it means poverty and disgrace for Patricia.” 

The old priest smiled faintly. ‘There is one way out,’’ he 
said enigmatically. 

Mrs. Delarue came hurrying. from her own room, nervous 
and curious. Had the Hon. Tom been received into the 
Church? Had he gone toconfession? Would they have Mass 
at the cathedral? Her face fell with disappointment when she 
heard that the Hon. Tom had died, as he had lived, expressing 
no preference for any creed. 

The funeral was spectacular, monstrosities in the way of 
floral decorations came from clubs, lodges, business associates. 
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Resolutions of condolence were drawn up and elaborately illum- 
inated and sent to Patricia; the undertaker provided the most 
ornate of caskets and innumerable carriages, which were filled 
with the conventional minded, who came reluctantly, because 
attending funerals was part of their social code. An obliging 
minister read some passages from the Scriptures and prayed 
largely for the State, the welfare of friends, the comfort of 
relatives. Mrs. Dzlarue expressed her relief openly when it was 
all over. 

“You must pardon my frankness, Patricia,” she said, “ but 
it is all so different from our point of view. Even though I 
am a worldly woman, at such times our thought is all for our 
dear one’s soul—prayers for his eternal rest—help for him in 
his direst need.” 

“Then show me how,” said Patricia. “Even if I don’t 
believe as you do, I suppose I could pray. There must be a 
God somewhere—there must be a reason—a plan to account 
for all this suffering and death and misery in the world.” 

‘‘The plan will never be explained to you,” said Mrs. Dela- 
rue. “It’s one of the things that will make dying interesting. 
We shall solve so many problems. You look so pale and thin, 
Patricia, I wish you would think about your own body a little. 
Why don’t you go back to Paris? The ocean voyage would 
do you so much good.” 

“Would Marie go with us?” 

Mrs. Delarue felt grateful for the “us.” She had wondered 
whether Patricia would care to live under her chaperonage now 
that she was. absolute mistress of her own life and fortune. 
She settled down in her chair with a comfortable feeling of 
security and said: ‘‘I’m afraid not. I meant to tell you that 
Marie enters the novitiate this week.” 

Patricia looked puzzled. ‘‘ And what’s that?” she asked. 

“The convent, you know,” answered Mrs. Delarue. ‘‘ The 
novitiate is—well, I suppose you would call it the preparatory 
class for nuns.” 

**T expected it,” said Patricia dreamily. ‘‘She seemed so 
apart from the world—did you know that my father loved her?” 

** Loved her?” gasped Mrs. Delarue in amazement. “ Did 
he ever tell her so?” 

“He told me,” said Patricia. “He said he was too old— 
he said he was not fit—he said she was an angel and that he 
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—oh! I will not tell you what he said about himself—men are 
not good in mining towns.” 

‘God is merciful,” replied Mrs. Delarue, while her thoughts, 
in spite of her sensible efforts to control them, began to picture 
Marie as an interesting young widow, sharing Patricia’s inheri- 
tance. 

“Marie never knew,” continued the girl. “I suppose she 
never thought of marriage with any one.” 

“‘No, I suppose not’; agreed the mother regretfully. 

Patricia closed her eyes wearily. ‘Perhaps it is just as 
well,” she said. ‘The average man is not very entertaining. 
I’m getting worn out and critical.’ 

“You need rest,” said Mrs. Delarue. ‘Try to go to sleep, 
now. Remember your father’s lawyer is coming this afternoon, 
and you will have to see him. Please, dear, try to sleep for 
a little while.” She bustled about with motherly solicitude, 
darkening the windows, smoothing Patricia’s pillows, and then, 
seeing that her charge was inclined to follow her suggestion, 
she left the room and closed the door noiselessly behind her. 

It was after two o’clock when the maid announced a gen- 
tleman visitor, and Patricia, remembering her appointment with 
her father’s legal advisers, went downstairs unquestioningly, 
to find Bob Bingham in the drawing-room. 

She was still a little lame, and he came gallantly forward 
to help her to a chair. “Little Pat,” he said, and his voice 
was full of tenderness, ‘I’m here on the d——dest errand that 
a man ever traveled for; and I came mighty near murdering 
the man who sent me.” 

She put her white hand on his coat sleeve with a restrain- 
ing gesture. “Don’t, Bob,” she said with a faint smile. “I 
wouldn’t enjoy a hanging. You are about the only friend I 
have left.” 

‘* There’s Doc Farrell,” he said, watching her intently be- 
neath his shaggy brows. ‘“ He’s a good man and square as a 
- die.” 

‘*He doesn’t like me,” said the girl hastily. ‘‘ He’s only 
civil on his aunt’s account.” 

“ Well, I would have bet my bottom dollar that he was 
clean gone. Pat”—he began again, and he swallowed a lump 
in his throat, feeling an unusual emotion at her deep mourn- 
ing, which made her pallor more apparent—‘ Pat, child, I 
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reckon you know I’m your friend, and what I’ve got to say 
is mighty private. I’d like to shut all the doors.” 

**Then shut them,” said Patricia, half-amused at his tone. 

He went energetically to work, pulling out the sliding doors, 
locking them on the inside, drawing the heavy portiéres over 
them, then taking a chair close to Patricia’s own, he went on: 
**You’ve always treated me right, Pat, and you ain’t got any 
reason to doubt me. If yer Pa was alive I’d leave Jim Biggins 
and him to fight it out betwixt them, but it ain’t fair to let 
that cutthroat come here and bully you—it isn’t fair.” 

‘* And who is Jim Biggins?” asked Patricia, her old instinct 
for excitement reasserting itself, 

“Jim Biggins is the man you met by the roadside the day 
your automobile gave out. He didn’t have any place to go 
and I let him sleep in the stable for a night or two.” 

‘‘And he stole the horses,” interrupted Patricia, “he stole 
that wonderful colt?” 

“Lord, no; I wish he had. That colt would: have broken 
his neck before he had gone a mile. “No; it’s worse than 
that, Pat, he found a trunk full of old papers, and, having noth- 
ing to do all night, he went clean through them.” 

She leaned wearily back in her chair. The story was losing 
in interest. Why should Bob get so excited about a trunk 
full of old papers? 

‘I never did have any use for papers,” continued Bob. 
“They are always looming up to plague a man when he least 
expects it; and the law sets so much store by the written 
word. Well, Jim showed me those papers—you understand 
they belonged to Doc Farrell’s father—it seems he went West 
about twenty years ago to go into mining in a gentlemanly — 
sort of way—no grub-staking or claim-jumping for him—he 
bought things outright, and—and he bought the Larimee 
mine—” 

Patricia’s large hands clasped the arms of the chair, and she 
leaned forward, eager yet afraid to hear more. “ Then, how 
did—how did?” 

‘I’m going to tell you,’’ said Bob, spitting nervously at 
the fire. ‘“‘ Your dad leased that mine and got nothing. He 
dug so much and talked so much that every one thought it 
belonged to him. You see, he leased it for ten years, and he 
didn’t get a sight of pay dirt during all that time. Folks 
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laughed at him for keeping on, and when Doc Farrell’s father 
came out there, on his way to San Francisco, he found his 
mine no good; then he went back East and seems to have 
forgotten all about it. Then, when Tom began to strike it 
rich, he didn’t say anything to anybody at first—kind of scared, 
you see—nobody paid much attention to what he was doing 
in his special hole in the ground. Old man Farrell hadn’t stayed 
out there long enough to get acquainted, and folks quit soon 
in mining towns. Don’t know how Jim Biggins ever remem- 
bered that he’d been there, ’cause soon after he hiked out for 
Australia. Then old man Farrell died—nobody claimed the 
Larimee—and your dad wasn’t hunting the heirs—” 

“Go on,” she said huskily, “and the papers?” 

“Well,” continued Bob, finding the confession even harder 
than he had anticipated, “I came into the stable one night 
and found Jim leaning over a little horse-hair trunk, the kind 
people used to carry around with them years ago. “I’ve seen 
the same sort strapped to a stage many a time. Well, Jim was 
excited, I could see that; he said he had found just what he 
was looking for, said the Lord was certainly good to him. I 
told him I didn’t think the Lord had anything to do with him. 
I kind of felt it in my bones that he was up to some rascality. 
Well, he had those papers, and he was coming straight to Tom 
—he knew Tom would give a good deal for them. He calcu- 
lated that Tom would give more for them than Doc Farrell, 
seeing as Tom stood to lose everything he had. Then, when 
he heard Tom was dead, he was coming straight to you—” 

“To me?” 

** Well, he calculates on selling them to you for ten thousand 
dollars; and I reckon, Pat—I reckon you had better buy—” 

She passed her hand across her forehead as if she were 
trying to comprehend the full meaning of his words. “I don’t 
think I quite understand.” 

“* Well, it’s this way, Pat,” he began, sending another stream 
of tobacco juice at the sputtering fire, “‘ you see, I’m no lawyer, 
but these papers prove that your dad never did own the Lari- 
mee—he only leased it for ten years, and he never struck gold 
until the lease expired. Jim Biggins has got brains, and he 
suspected it all along. He was going to make trouble for your 
dad anyway, but when he found the papers—well, then, Jim 
knew he could turn them into solid cash.” 
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“But, Bob, if the papers were so important, why were they 
left in the stable ?’’ 

“Old trunk full of trash—papers weren’t considered any 
good. Reckon old man Farrell thought he’d been a fool to 
go into any wild-cat mining scheme, thought the least said 
about it the better. Jim was coming here to talk to you; I 
wouldn’t let him. But Pat—I hate to say it, Pat—but I reckon 
you'll have to buy him off.” 

Her expression was like a child’s in its white helplessness. 
** And if I don’t, Bob?” 

‘* Then—well then, Pat, you’re not worth a cent. Jim Big- 
gins knew he held the cards, he could have landed Tom Cuth- 
bert in jail. You—you'd be as poor as Job’s turkey, and your 
father would be known as a—thief.” 

She covered her face with her hands and moaned: “Oh, 
what shall I do, Bob, what shall I do?” | 

He put his arm roughly around her, forgetful of the change 
that her womanhood had made. To him she wasa child again; 
sobbing out her troubles on his shoulder, when there was no 
one else to comfort her. 

‘‘T ought to have killed him, Pat,” he said regretfully, “ and 
taken those papers away from him. Don’t know why the idea 
didn’t occur to me until just now. You've got to buy him 
off, Pat, there’s no other way. He says he will leave the coun- 
try—he’s promised me that—you’ll have to buy him off.” 

“But nothing is mine, Bob—nothing is mine.” 

“It is if you burn the papers. It won’t take a minute. 
You can’t go back to your old life, Pat, you once told me that 
you couldn’t be poor again. Why, it means beggary, Pat, and 
disgrace—disgrace for your dad—” 

** Disgrace?” she repeated vaguely. 

‘* Jail if he had lived,” said Bob convincingly. “He was a 
thief, Pat, and if you don’t buy those papers all the world 
will know.” 

‘Then I will,” she said desperately. “Where are they? 
Get them for me, Bob. I can’t have my poor father branded 
as a thief.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


When Jim Biggins received Patricia’s check he brought the 
papers to the house himself, and then left town with a prompt- 
ness altogether due to Bob’s importunate and vengeful in- 
sistance. 

Patricia received the small package with trembling hands 
and going to her own room she locked the door, and sinking 
weakly down in a low chair by the window she tore open the 
heavy envelope of brown manilla and began to examine its 
contents, 

The lengthy forms and legal language puzzled her, even 
while they convinced her of the authenticity and danger of 
the documents. She felt that she dared not consult a lawyer 
as to her rights, and, as she read the papers over and over 
again, she was convinced fully that Bob’s conclusion was cor- 
rect. She had no rights and she had chosen the only way 
possible to preserve her fortune and her father’s honor. 

But she could not burn the papers. All night she had re- 
mained awake reasoning with herself that this was the only 
safe thing to be done; and yet she could not bring herself to 
the finality of such an action. 

There was a small safe in the library which had been built 
into the wall for the keeping of jewels in frequent use and the 
guarding of ready money. Here was a place of concealment— 
the combination was known only to herself—she would put 
the papers there, and then she would go away to Paris—to 
Italy—anywhere—to forget their existence. 

Anxious to get them out of her immediate possession, she 
folded them carefully back in their envelope and descended 
to the library. She was half-way across the room to the pic- 
ture that hung over the door of the safe when she realized 
that there was some one sitting before the fire. 

Dr. Hugh rose lazily from the big tapestried chair, and 
dropped the book he had been reading. “I am afraid I 
startled you,’ he said with that rare solicitude that always 
seemed to extraordinarily individualize the person he ad- 
dressed. ‘I was waiting for my aunt.” 

Patricia asked herself, with a dull wonder at questioning 
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herself at all, why he always made a point of exhibiting his 
indifference to her. 

“‘And so you are disappointed at seeing me?” she said, 
seeking refuge in a conventional coquetry to hide her visible 
embarrassment. ‘‘I was going to put away some papers, and 
—I am going to ask you to help me.” The suggestion was 
characteristic of her daring. To make him share in his own 
disinheritance seemed to lessen her responsibility. ‘‘ Will you 
tip that Daubigny just a little to one side? There is a small 
safe beneath; I want to open the door.” 

He approached the painting with the reverence of an art 
lover. The picture was one of Patricia’s own choosing, a dark, 
rock hewn coast, with the bluest of waters and a paler sky 
above. 

“If the papers are important,” he suggested, with mascu- 
line prudence, “I would advise a safe-deposit box; these little 
household affairs are not always fire-proof.” 

“‘I would rather have them here,” she. said, nervously 
thrusting them into the small aperature ‘‘ and ’—she hesitated 
—“if I should drown on my way to Europe you will remember 
to take them out?” She turned the combination with a sigh 
of relief. 

“‘Then you are going to Europe?” he said, and there was 
unconscious regret in his tone. : 

“Yes; Mrs. Delarue has promised to go with me. I am 
nervous and want a change.” 

She walked back to the fire and stood with her hands 
clasped behind her; they were so cold and she did not want 
him to see their trembling. 

‘And Marie?” 

“Why, did you not know?” she replied, looking up at 
him, “I thought you knew that Marie has entered the cone 
vent. I can’t understand it.” 

There was a silence. ‘I can,” he said at last. 

The old feeling of distance fell between them. This spir- 
itual difference of viewpoint seemed more of a barrier than 
the sin they had just shared. 

“I wish you would explain,” she said, and then she 
laughed mirthlessly. ‘‘I seem to be struggling for light. 
After all, life is so short, the world seems so full of pain and 
misery. Can you help me to see the plan?” 
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“ There’s always the doctrine of compensation.” 

“ And that means?” 

“That our lives are more even than they seem.” 

“I don’t believe I quite understand that either.” 

“I mean that our lives are more or less alike in joy and 
sorrow. Some people have less pain, but have more capacity 
for suffering ; some have less joy, but have more capacity for 
happiness.” 

‘Perhaps it’s true,” she said, “I do not know. Marie be- 
lieves many strange things, and they seem to make her happy. 
I thought ”’—again she hesitated—‘‘I thought—” 

“What ?” 

““T thought you cared for her.” 

“Of course I care. I care tremendously for her happiness; 
but if you mean sentiment, of the Romeo variety, I can tell 
you honestly that I was never in love in my life. Marie tried 
to urge me into the priesthood; but I’d never make a priest, 
I find praying hard work.” 

“Then perhaps you can understand some one who doesn’t 
knew how?” she said, turning away from him to face the 
fire; ‘‘and if a person—an ignorant person of that kind— 
should do—well, let us say, something vefy dreadful or sinful, 
I suppose she wouldn’t be as culpable as people who were 
truly religious ?”’ 

“Why what great crime are you contemplating?” he 
laughed. 

‘Nothing more,” she said, making an effort to smile. 
“I’ve done enough, God knows.” 

The seriousness of her tone arrested his attention; but she 
was full of quick surprises. He had always told himself that 
that was the only reason for his interest in her. Her moods 
were unaccountable, She had been his chief thought of late. 
Tom Cuthbert’s last request had assumed the form of an obli- 
gation, if the old man’s last confession was true. All day Dr. 
Hugh had been trying to piece together broken recollections 
of conversations he had had with his father, exciting stories 
of western travel, and hints of foolish mining schemes. It was 
all so long ago. He was only twelve years old when his 
father died; but he found himself forcing his memory back to 
that time in his effort to give personal proof of Tom Cuth- 
bert’s startling statements. 
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And as he examined further into his motives he found that 
it pleased him to think that Patricia was living in ignorance 
on his bounty. It seemed to bring her closer to him. And 
he began to wonder if Tom Cuthbert’s plan to save her from 
poverty was not more honorable than his own. He felt that 
Patricia would rebel at the thought of preserving her fortune 
only through his careless generosity. 

“How long will you stay in Europe?” he asked, wishing 
to break the tenseness of the situation that he only half 
understood. 

“Six months—a year—I do not know—as long as it pleases 
us.’’ 

Her face looked white and drawn in the sudden blaze of 
some falling embers. 

“Then perhaps I may join you there.” 

She turned to him with a strange expression of frightened 
amazement. Then she said, with her old indifference: “I did 
not know you thought of crossing this spring.”’ 

“‘Neither did I until just a moment ago; and now that I 
think I would like to go, I am forced back on the reflection 
that I can’t afford it.” 

“Oh,” she said with a little crying sound, “not even 
that ?” 

Again he could not understand. ‘‘I have an unfortunate 
way of forgetting my present poverty,” he said lightly. 

‘* But—but don’t you make any money out of your—pro- 
fession ?”’ she asked hopelessly. 

He smiled at her evident belief in his inability. ‘Most of 
my patients are poor,” he said. ‘“ Collecting bills is a heart- 
rending job. Being sick is bad enough, but paying for it 
afterwards often entails more suffering. Oh, I have enough—a 
home, and land to farm when I have to. All men at some 
stage in their careers believe that they are divinely ordered to 
become farmers, and when I failed to feel the call of the land 
I suppose the fact had to be forced upon me.” 

“And you do not mind?” 

**Well, I’ll be honest. You see, I do mind. I had some 
pet projects and they had to fall through.” 

The room was very still, even the fire seemed to hold its 
breath. ‘‘ And—and those pet projects?” 

“I’m afraid you wouldn’t be interested, they are semi- 
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medical matters. I wanted to establish an institution of some 
size for defective children. I believe a great deal of crime is 
directly traceable'to a poor physical make-up. There’s nothing 
original in the idea, but we lack facilities in this town.” 

* Will you let me help?” she interrupted, and her youth 
seemed to return with her eagerness. 

“You?” He made no effort to conceal his astonishment. 
“JT would rather you would not, until—well until you have 
considered it for a long time. It would cost a great deal—I 
feel somehow as if I had asked you.” 

“And why shouldn’t you?” she said. “I have too much. 
My lawyer was here the other day, and the fortune—well, it 
is fabulous—I did not know how much. My father made wise 
investments and added greatly to the actual sums he got out 
of the Larimee mine.” 

Her last words seemed to bring her some unspoken satis- 
faction. 

‘And you are tired of your possessions?” His lips were 
smiling, though his eyes were sad. “ Has life been stripped of 
its illusions so soon?” 

‘IT do not know.” 

“You once said that you could not live without money.” 

* And I could not now,” she said with a touch of fierce- 
ness. “I could not now. What could I do?—where could I 
go?—back to the Golden Eagle that my father still owned 
when he died ?—back to the life of a darmaid?—oh, my God!” 
she buried her face in her hands. 

“ Patricia! Patricia!’’ he cried, startled out of his cold calm 
and taking both her hands in his, so that he could look into 
her face. ‘‘Why should you talk this way when I love you?” 

She broke away from him; her face had flushed crimson, 
her gray eyes blazed with sudden fury. 

“Did you think I was trying to persuade you into some 
sort of pitiful proposal? You have always disliked me—I have 
felt it—seen it. You have told me I was a pagan, which means 
our point of view is as wide as the world. I cannot under- 
stand your religion—you cannot understand me. You have 
tried to be kind to me—I wish you had not. Are you offer- 
ing to martyr yourself through a Rtatine ¢ I would rather 
have you murder me than to marry me—” 

He looked at her for a moment helplessly, and ; a great light 
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was bornein upon him. Her refusal had made him realize what 
the loss of her would mean to him. 

“It’s of no use, Patricia,” he said quietly. “I am sure 
now that I have battled against it—you will try—the end will 
be the same. We love each other.” 

He expected another outburst. He was wondering how he 
would meet it, when Patricia laughed. It was a poor attempt 
at mirth, but it relieved the strain of the situation. 

‘*What melodrama!” she exclaimed. ‘You have always 
- had the power to make me more angry than any one else, 
Of course I wanted you to propose to me—you’ve been so 
indifferent. You did it very badly. It’s plain that you haven’t 
acquired proficency through practise.” Her tone was mock- 
ing. 

It was his turn to be angry now. ‘“‘You do not under- 
stand” he said, towering white and stern above her. 

“ Better than you think,’’ she interrupted him. ‘‘I want to 
ask you one question and you must answer me. You had no 
idea that you were in love with me when you came into this 
room this afternoon?” 

He met her attack with bold truthfulness. ‘‘No’’; he said. 


“It proves my point.” 

**It proves nothing. 

“‘It proves your excessive truthfulness.” And without 
apology or adieux she turned and left the room. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 








IN CARRA AND TIRAWLEY, COUNTY MAYO. 
BY WILFRID ST. OSWALD. 


I—CONN AND CULLIN. 


Z2HURE, your honor, and it’s St. Patrick himself as 
lived in Carra, and blessed the lough and all 
that should be on it forever.” This, by way of 
encouragement presumably, from one of the boat- 


ae men who pulled our Galway-built craft away from 
the wooded Corriasla shore of the Southern waters of Lough 
Conn, which at times is as tempestuous as any Scotch loch on 
which we have been in peril. But to-day and on many another 
day the beauty of a singularly beautiful May morning casts its 
spell upon us as we trail rod and line, thinking less of sport 
than of the loveliness of the scene around us and of its wealth 
of associations. 

Breaking through vaporous mist, golden sunlight is irradi- 
ating Nephin, the country’s giant mountain, which, embodying 
strength and mystery and guardianship, is to the people of 
Carra and Tirawley much what La Rhune is to the French 
Basques, or the Oertler Spitz to the Tyroleans of Trafoi, or 
Roseberry Topping to ancient dwellers on the Cleveland moors 
of Yorkshire. Nearer to us than Nephin, and seemingly nearer 
too to the sunshine, rises the serrated ridge of Larragan, a 
glorious harmony of gold and russet and purple hues; while 
opposite these towering heights the lough is dark beneath the 
beetling brows of Cuinbeg and Tawnaghmore, over which hovers 
an eagle ready to.swoop down on its prey. Well within our 
ken lies a belt of islands, possibly long ago broken off by aque- 
ous or volcanic action from the rocky promontories which, 
united by the Pontoon Bridge, divide the lakes of Conn and 
Cullin, whose combined length measures about twelve miles. 

The largest and most interesting of these islands, Illanaglashy 
or Glass Island, is conspicuous by the ivy-clad ruins of its 
thirteenth century, square-towered Gothic church, and is singu- 
lar in having a population all its own—five peasant families of 
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Tirawley, who, when the winds and waves permit, row on Sun- 
days to the mainland where they have a many-mile walk to 
Mass. A bi-weekly post, duly organized from St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, is their link with the outer world, and letters are de- 
livered by a postman of no mean parts who, none the less, 
cannot read. Rather proud is he of his probably unique posi- 
tion in the postal service. When we are told that ‘‘ the blind 
Abbot” had a foot amputated on Illanaglashy, we are expected 
to believe that there was on the island a monastic house, of 
which he was the grave and reverend senior; whereas there 
never was a monastery there, and “the blind Abbot,” though 
actually a living entity, was not an abbot at all, but a certain 
William Burke, the fighting father of a fighting family, blind 
only in a strictly metaphorical sense, possibly to his own in- 
terests or to those of the country, of which he was for a short 
time nominal ruler as ‘‘ MacWilliam” in the stormy sixteenth 
century.* Tiniest of the island belt is Tory island, a collection 
of cliffs submerged only in roughest weather, lying at the edge 
of across-current, formed by the waters of Cullin forcing them- 
selves back into the larger lake Conn, from which they flow in 
too great volume to be all at once received by the river Moy, 
which is Cullin’s outlet. 

Hard by the richly wooded Corriasla side of Pontoon is 
Freaghillon, most beautiful of this island group, better known 
to us as Bilberry—a woodland hillock carpeted with moss and 
fern and shamrock and wild-flowers, earthstars all of them— 
primroses and bog violets, wood anemones and sweetgale, gorse 
and trailing bilberry, and scarcely opening heather, the glory 
of days to come, beneath a tender green canopy of budding 
oak and birch. ‘‘ Lunch on Bilberry” is most often the word 
after a morning on the southern part of the lake; or, if not 
on Bilberry, out east among the boulders on School House 

* Mayo formed part of the grant made by King Henry II. to William de Burgo, the first 
of ,the Anglo-Norman invaders: he made alliance with Cathat of the Red Hand, King of 
Connaught, whose daughter married Richard de Burgo (or Burke) the great Earl. His 
descendant in the elder line, Earl William, was assassinated in 1333, and left an only 
daughter, who was taken to England; whereupoa two Burkes or de Burgos of the younger 
branch seized and divided between them the inheritance of the infant girl, and, taking the 
name of MacWilliam, became lords of Western Connaught; Edmund de Burgo, who had 
appropriated County Mayo, being distinguished as MacWilliam Eighter; while the usurper 
of County Galway was differentiated as MaeWilliam Oughter. Their descendants retained 
the MacWilliamship, with varied fortunes, for about two hundred years. The child heiress, 


who had been dispossessed, married Lionel, son of Edward III., and handed on her claim to 
her daughter, who married Edmund Mortimer, Lord Lieutenant in 1380. 
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Bay, whence there is no finer distant view of Nephin and Lar- 
ragan; or, if we row westward and have succeeded in rounding 
the often stormy Terrybaun and Castle Head, we land at Mass- © 
brook for the midday rest, remembering that some two miles 
away, ’twixt Lough Levally and Nephin’s foot, rose heretofore 
at Bofeenaun a house of Franciscan Conventuals, which unfor- 
tunately seems to have left nothing save its name to recorded 
history. 

To Castle Head attaches a legend held in firm faith all over 
the countryside, that in the far-off days, when kings were 
plentiful in the land, a certain king’s daughter was carried off 
by force from her father’s home in Scotia to be the bride of 
the lord of Castle Head. Her brothers started in pursuit, but 
not for a year did they discover their sister in her lonely home 
on Conn. Greeting her with fair words, they asked her to tell 
them where they could find her husband. In all trustfulness 
she bade them seek him at a spot where he had that morning 
gone hunting. They found him and slew him, and brought to 
their sister his severed, bleeding head. Distracted with grief, 
she took in her arms her infant son, and rushing from the cas- 
tle cast herself and her child from the hill-top into the lake 
below: wherefore, add those who relate the legend, are the 
waters evér rough round Terry. 

Once more on the lake, in the quiet waters of Massbrook 
Bay, we pass Massbrook House, a mansion modern as any on 
Windermere or on the Starnberg See, striking a note of incon- 
gruity with the delightful reckless fecklessness of nature’s wild 
waysin Tirawley. Further north on the western shore lie Lord 
Arran’s woods, a glorious labyrinthine tangle of undergrowth 
and gnarled, ivy-clasped pillars defying the storms and stress 
of centuries; while nearly latitudinal with the highest heights 
of Nephin rise the lakeside hills of Cuilkillew, pointing to the 
ancient holy well and ruined church of Addergoole, almost 
certainly a copy of the famous parish church of Inishrobe at 
Cuslough, known as Tempul na Lecea, a typical Irish adapta- 
tion of early Gothic. To be laid in the churchyard of Adder- 
goole is what the local peasantry most earnestly desire for 
their bodies after death. 

Where this churchyard touches the lake, the land forms 
another tranquil bay before jutting out into a bold headland, 
from which on a long, lonely promontory the stately Abbey 
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of Errew, erstwhile sharing with Killala the honor of being 
the religious centre of Tirawley, echoed with the sound of 
praise and prayer to God, as it kept watch over the waters. 
Not of the more ancient monastery, founded early in the sixth 
century by St. Tigernan, the Apostle of South Tirawley, are 
the ruins at Errew, but the remains of a twelfth or early thir- 
teenth century building of the style made familiar by the 
Cistercians, though there seems to be no evidence to show 
that Errew was ever the home of the Sons of St. Bernard be- 
tween its early Patrician or Columban period and its recon- 
stitution as a house of Augustinian Canons, by which title it 
was described at the dissolution of monasteries in the sixteenth 
century. Inland from the abbey, but still on the headland, is 
the Errew Hotel, built in great measure from the monastic 
ruins, and misliked accordingly by the people, who naturally 
look upon it as an actual, albeit unintentional, desecration of 
a holy fane. 

Beyond Errew and the woods and islands of Enniscoe, 
whence chieftains waged war in days long ago, yet another 
relic of medieval religious life is there, a mile inland from the 
lakeset hills of Gortnardhy, at Croesmolina, where was one of 
the many Franciscan friaries, which may have given to Carra 
and Tirawley and to other parts, too, of County Mayo the 
honest if unconscious Franciscanism of its peasantry. With 
them it is certainly not a pose. Close to its northernmost 
point Lough Conn receives the waters of the river Deel which, 
before reaching Croesmolina, has passed by the hills of Bally- 
carron, traditionally described as the Grave of Kings, a title 
claimed also by Errew and by many another place in Mayo. 

Past Castle Kelly and the Annagh islets, once the seat of 
the O’Dowda Kings, and made memorable in the fourteenth 
century by the murder of Bishop Barrett, we next skirt Clog- 
hans on the lake’s northeastern shore—a stony stretch of land 
prettily indented but lacking the distinction of mountain or 
forest—and come to Kinmore Point, barely a mile distant from 
Errew on the opposite shore. A suggestion that in days long 
ago, rocks uniting the two points may have been rent asunder 
by the forces of fire or water, thus making one lake of what 
had been two, elicited from St. Patrick’s client the ready re- 
joinder that maybe the saint had broken up three loughs (Conn 
Upper and Lower and Cullin) to form but one, when he was 
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preaching Christianity, “to learn the people the Trinity.” 
This apt adaptation of the shamrock episode to a twelve- mile 
scale, however improbable, says not a little for the trend of 
our unlettered friend’s thoughts. Well loved of the peasantry, 
two lonely ancient graveyards, looking south from a bend of 
the rocky eastern shore far out upon Illanaglashy, seem yet 
to receive from its ruined church the blessing of Him Whose 
sacramental presence once hallowed its sanctuary. Never, be 
it noted, do the quick-witted people of this wild country for- 
get what made and makes sacred their churches. 

We are writing as if one day sufficed to make acquaintance 
with Lough Conn; whereas many hours of many days are all 
too few to reveal its varied beauties, of which we have indi- 
cated only a very small number. Greatly enhanced are they, 
especially during the spring and autumn months, by the 
changeful skies that make the lights of one hour, nay of one 
moment, the shadows of the next, playing fitfully upon crag 
and creek and wave and mountain, and suggesting significance 
in the bursting of the storm-cloud, the echo of thunder, the 
roar of raging waters, and.in the blessed return of sunlight, of 
songlight, and of peace. To some such day, when time was 
young, may we attribute the genesis of the pre-Christian 
legend that an infuriated giant flung across the lake from 
Nephin a seemingly ill-poised but really immovable rock, a 
marvel of just balance, on a distant mountain. There is a 
similar legend in Tyrol, but there the mighty hand-baller is 
not a giant but an infuriated, checkmated devil. 

Gladly do our sportsmen welcome, not the storm, but the 
quietly fitful or all gray skies that lure trout and salmon and 
char to the trailing rods; and even those of us who are but 
novices in matters piscatorial, learn to feel the fisherman’s 
thrill in playing and reeling up and netting the fish. To one 
of our boats, and to the practised hand of our host, fell the 
good fortune last year of capturing some of the largest trout 
ever caught on Conn, and before the end of the season one 
of the finest salmon ever taken in the lake was his prize. 

Too reedy in the later fishing months for boat or line or 
rod, Cullin calls the fisherman in early spring, but is beauti- 
ful always, and often storm-tossed, as befits the wild character 
of its setting. Better known than Conn is it to casual travel- 
ers, for along most of its northern and part of its western 
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shore runs the road from Ballina aud Foxford to Castlebar—a 
feat of engineering which is appreciated when we notice that 
for nearly a mile on the Pontoon there is barely room for the 
road between the rocky bases of the mountains and the water. 
Never to be forgotten indeed is the now familiar drive from 
Foxford to Pontoon on entering the ancient barony of Tiraw- 
ley, now, with the barony of Carra, better known colloquially 
as the Conn and Cullin country. With here and there a few 
cottages, primitive and picturesque and sometimes sheltering 
poverty, six miles of rugged rock and dreariest bog are broken 
by a single stretch of gracious roadside woodland, and bright- 
ened only here and there at the lough’s stony brink by gor- 
geous groupings of mingled gorse and sweetgale, or, as it is 
commonly called, bog myrtle. “The country likes its birth- 
‘day suit,” remarks a racy son of the mountains. In these 
apparently irreclaimable wastes it is not easy to see how it 
could be made to don any other. Griffin’s island on Cullin 
has the questionable distinction of having béen the home of 
Gallaher, the last wholesale robber captain in Ireland, and of 
his band of freebooters, which was broken up by the capture 
and death of their leader as late as 1818. Suggestively but 
inconsequently, as they are of later date, the now disused 
Constabulary Barracks are on the Pontoon close by, and: near 
them is a pleasant fishing lodge, while the well-known Anglers’ 
Hotel welcomes holiday fishermen congruously with the char- 
acter of the country. 

The heights of Knockaglana stand sentinel to Cullin where 
the road divides, turning south to Castlebar, and branching 
to the northwest, rises and falls to touch Conn at Corriasla 
and Massbrook. If the drive from Foxford lives in memory, 
still more vividly pictured there is the oft-repeated walk along 
the Corriasla road. We know and love its every feature—the 
pine-clad slopes of Knockaglana, the mountains sunlit and 
shaded, distant and near, the tiny farms on hillside or in hol- 
low, their little fields broken by big boulders, the lakelets and 
the little river, the wealth of wild flowers in their seasons; 
even the stray dogs and fat pigs, the mild-eyed cows and 
silly sheep; the happy larks praying or gossiping in heaven 
(who shall say which?) the stately blackbirds and the trilling 
thrushes, the warbling robins and the tame finches and yellow- 
hammers, fearless all of them and to all friendly. 
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There at the foot of Larragan, or jby the rude roadways 
reaching out to Lough Conn, or on the hills rich in legend, at 
Pontoon and at Terry, by Dark Lake and Deer Mountain, at 
far-away Deerens and historic Illanaglashy, live a peasant people 
who have found their way into our hearts for all time. To 
paint them as we know them, these Gaels of “ cheerful yester- 
days and confident to-morrows,” would be impossible, for our 
appreciation cannot be crystalized into cold comment, nor can 
we fairly generalize where individualities aré marked. Strong 
and true-hearted their men, their women gracious and tender 
and dignified, not without reason are the people of Carra and 
Tirawley held to be among the finest peasantry in the world. 
If, like the rest of us, they have the defects of their good 
qualities, and if the enervating climate makes listless the weak- 
ly among them, surely this cannot be laid to their, charge in 
blame; rather should we wonder at the grit and virility of so 
many dwellers in a district sheltered by high mountain ranges 
from the sea winds of the Atlantic. Simple as is the manner 
of life of these children of Western Ireland, it is marked by 
certain characteristics of high civilization, and it is less primi- 
tive than was the life of St. Francis of Assisi and his disciples, 
who loved even to familiar companionship the beasts and birds 
and fishes of God’s world. Good gifts indeed from the Anglo- 
Norman settlers to Carra and Tirawley were the Franciscan 
friaries, whose influence of long ago may have been an impor- 
tant factor in forming among the people a tradition of simplic- 
ity of outlook upon the things of earth and heaven, which has 
outlasted the vicissitudes of centuries. 

Greatly we wondered during the early days of our visit to 
hear the soft Connaught burr attuned to phrases and expres- 
sions unmistakably reminiscent of ‘‘God’s own County ”in the 
sister isle; but the reason was not far to seek. When their 
own “hurrying time” at home is over, many Mayo men 
swell the crowd going to England as harvesters, and year 
after year work in the same pastoral and agricultural districts 
of Lancashire, returning to Ireland before Christmas. Last 
summer one of the harvesters, a young man of great promise, 
was struck dead by lightning during a severe thunderstorm at 
Ormskirk. Within two hours after the telegram announcing their 
bereavement had reached his parents at their little farm hard 
by Pontoon, the whole countryside for many miles around had 
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in some seemingly magical way become apprised of their loss, 
and quickly gathered at the saddened homestead for the caoin 
or wailing for the dead—a low, pleading sound, piteous and 
pathetic, and withal eerie, falling in soft cadences, and telling 
of loving sympathy with the bereaved family, and mourning 
for the departed whose body was laid to rest in the Catholic 
churchyard at Ormskirk. 

Miles away from church live the families, on mountain 
side, or bog, or islet in the Conn and Cullin country; but, if 
frequent Communion is practically impossible for them, Christ 
our Lord gives Himself sacramentally to these scattered children 
of the Faith at the biennial “ Stations,” which are regularly held 
at appointed places in each district. One sturdy man told us 
with pride that it was his privilege, as it had been the privi- 
lege of his father and grandfather before him, and of his 
* fathers for evermore,” to serve Mass when the “ Station” was 
held at Pontoon; and a like privilege was the boast of a horny 
handed son of toil on Illanaglashy. Without'’a reference to 
the “Stations” the most cursory glance at the remote Conn 
and Cullin country would be incomplete, and we cannot more 
fitly close our tribute to our friends there than with words 
spoken by Father Ryan, P.P., V.G., at the Eucharistic Con- 
gress in London in September, 1908: - 


It is true that for the most part the ‘‘ Stations’’ are now 
held not in the homes but in the churches. Still in remoter 
parts of extended country parishes it has been found unwise, 
for the sake of religion, to break with the ancient custom. 

. «+ Twice a year, at Christmas-time and at Easter-time, 
the country home is prepared for the coming of the Divine 
Visitor. Within and without the Domestica Ecclesia is cleansed 
and reverently set in order for this greatest of honors and bless- 
ings. The families in the immediate neighborhood have 
gathered with their households, and are waiting when the 
priest arrives. The best room has been prepared for the hear- 
ing of confessions, and there the old and young, master and 
mistress and servant, enter in turn and receive the}Sacrament 
of Penance. . . . Confessions ended, or, at least, the Mass 
hour come—for in older days before the drain ot emigration 
the confessions had to be resumed and were often continued 
far into the day—the priest enters the roomy ‘‘ kitchen,’’ as 
the larger room is generally called, and there all has been 
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prepared for Holy Mass. The walls, and even the roof- 
beams, are snowy white; gleaming metal, sparkling glass and 
china, tell what loving hands have done to show their simple: 
reverence. The homely table is the ‘‘ mensa’’ of this domes- 
tic chapel, and altar-stone and altar-cloths, crucifix and 
lighted wax candles, and all the other rubrical essentials for 
the Holy Sacrifice, are duly arrayed. The priest has rested 
and begins his Jntroibo ad altare Dei. Reverently grouped 
around, kneeling on the rude floor—as often as not a floor of 
clay—the worshippers join with him in the great Act. The 
time for the Communion comes and the Bread of Life is dis- 
tributed. Little children, whose happy day has not yet come, 
look on with longing eyes. The priest passes them by now, 
but it will not always be so. In the same places their fathers 
and grandfathers had knelt as children, knelt and waited. It 
is Hope looking on at Faith and Love. The Mass over, priest 
and people make thanksgiving together, and in another hour 
the simple house resumes its usual appearance. But the place 
has been sanctified, and the blessing seems to cling to these 
houses ‘‘ unspotted from the world.’? When at night the 
household again gathers there for the Rosary, the memory of 
the morning’s blessing hangs like incense around the place, 
and that nightly Rosary goes on until the Blessing comes 
again. 


Most true it is, indeed, that these ‘‘ Stations” are the key 
to the gladness and content and holy purity of the lives of 
our peasant friends in the wild country by Conn and Cullin. 








SOCIAL WORK IN SWITZERLAND. 


BY VIRGINIA M. CRAWFORD. 


EW tourists find their way to St. Gall, near the 

Lake of Constance. Yet it is a picturesque old 

town lying, like Innsbruck, at the foot of encir- 

cling mountains and dominated by the great red- 

roofed Abbey Church which tells of long centuries 

of Benedictine rule. To-day the monastery buildings, among 

the vastest in Europe, are turned to civic and secular purposes, 

though happily the famous library has been preserved intact 

and still contains priceless MSS. from medieval times. The 

church itself, several times destroyed by fire, survives only in 

rococo eighteenth century form, but so spacious in its florid 

curving lines, so mellowed in its gold and white decoration, as 
to achieve a high measure of dignity and beauty. 

It was, however, it must be confessed, none of these things 
that drew me to St. Gall last February, when the town lay 
radiant amid bright sunshine and melting snows, with a warm 
south wind bringing visions of spring from Italy. It was the 
assurance that at this remote mountain city I should find an 
efflorescence of Catholic social activity well worthy of study. 
St. Gall is as German as Fribourg, which I had just left, is 
French. The one is residential, somewhat exclusive, and mainly 
devoted to education; the other industrial and progressive. 
St. Gall, as every one knows, makes a specialty of muslin and 
of so-called “ Swiss embroidery, sent to all parts of the world; 
mills and workshops abound, and the town has a more purely 
industrial population than almost any other in Switzerland. 
Hence labor problems, and the moral conditions under which 
the industrial worker lives, have asserted themselves more com- 
pellingly than ecisewhere, and have demanded a concrete so- 
lution. 

The main characteristic of the democratic agitation in Swit- 
zerland for economic and industrial reform was, in its inception, 
that it was wholly undenominational, and that, for a time at 
least, Catholics, Protestants, and Socialists worked side by side. 
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Religious differences, of course, existed and later asserted them- 
selves, but for some years mutual toleration prevailed, and the 
welfare of the worker was the end for which men of opposing 
schools of thought were ready to combine. Thus many Catho- 
lic workingmen’s societies affiliated themselves at its foundation 
in 1886 to the Arbeiterbund or Fédération Ouvritre Suisse, repre- 
senting men of every creed and of no creed, being content to 
work together for economic reforms, while acting independently 
in religious and educational matters. The movement in Switzer- 
land was in close union with that in Germany, of which Bishop 
Ketteler was the accepted representative; its leader M. Decur- 
tins, a staunch Ultramontane and advanced democrat, was a 
personal friend of Cardinal Manning’s, a follower of Baron von 
Vogelsang, the Austrian Catholic leader, and, it need hardly 
be added, a devoted son and disciple of Leo XIII. The pub- 
lication of the Encyclical Rerum Novarum, which came as a 
definite and supreme sanction to all for which the Christian 
labor leaders on the Continent were striving, was hailed with 
special enthusiasm in Switzerland, emphasized as it was by 
constant personal directions given by Leo XIII. to M. De- 
curtins. 

Perhaps the high water mark of the movement, as far as 
Switzerland was concerned, was reached at the celebrated inter- 
national Congress of Labor that met at Zurich, with the express 
sanction of the Pope, in August, 1897, when, for a whole week, 
Catholics of all nations, priests and laymen, discussed funda- 
mental labor problems with Socialist leaders such as Bebel, 
Liebknecht, Vandervelde, and many more. It was an historic 
occasion which made a profound impression upon all who took 
part in it. The regulation of the labor of men, of women, and 
of children respectively, and the prohibition of night and of 
Sunday work formed the subjects of discussion, and though a 
deep cleavage of opinion made itself evident on certain points, 
more especially on all that concerned women’s work, a general 
agreement was reached on many fundamental points of inter- 
national labor legislation. Indeed, at the time, hopes ran high 
of a far-reaching democratic movement under supreme Catholic 
auspices which was to bring economic independence and decent 
industrial conditions to every workingman’s cottage, hopes 
which, unhappily, were not destined to be realized. 

Circumstances, far too intricate to be discussed here, have 
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given a different direction to the movement in Switzerland. 
The ideal, eloquently preached by M. Decurtins, Dr. J. Becke, 
and others of a constructive policy, of social justice in which 
men of all creeds should unite, became more and more difficult 
to uphold, perhaps more and more out of touch with the prac- 
tical necessities of the moment. Extremists on either side ren- 
dered any sort of common platform increasingly precarious, 
and the narrow anti-clericalism of the Socialist party in other 
countries became a factor in the situation that could not be 
ignored. Meanwhile the individual needs and influences of each 
canton tended to foster a variety of experiments, useful and 
instructive in themselves, but somewhat destructive of that unity 
of Catholic social endeavor that had once seemed so all impor- 
tant. Thus in recent years it has come about that St. Gall has 
devoted its best energies to the development of Syndicats Con- 
Sessionnels, notwithstanding that such action ran counter to 
earlier Catholic ideals, Indeed its policy, actively pursued, may 
be taken to indicate a definite parting of the ways. 

As aresult a somewhat acute controversy has been in prog- 
ress for the last few years, over the rival merits of confessional 
and non-confessional Syndicats Professionnels or trades-unions. 
It was felt to be so burning a question that it was debated at 
length in the pages of the Revue de Fribourg (December, 1904). 
Some years previously the Swiss Fédération Ouvricre had passed 
a resolution that all professional syndicates should be strictly 
neutral in matters of faith. Hence when the St. Gall syndicates 
came into existence it was a question whether they could legally 
be affiliated to the Fédération Ouvriére, and at a Congress held 
at Lucerne in 1904 the proposals made for their admission 
were rejected |by a large majority. On the one hand it is 
contended—I summarize the views expressed in the Revue de 
Fribourg—that the Syndicats Neutres were more efficacious pro- 
fessionally, that they brought together, in a beneficial way, men 
of every party, and that they in no way interfered with the 
religious beliefs and practices of members. On the other hand, 
promoters of the Syndicats Confessionnels assert that they are 
absolutely essential asa means of keeping Catholic workingmen 
together; that syndicates are not merely economic organiza- 
tions, but moral and educational forces, molding a man’s whole 
life and thought, and consequently full of dangers to faith unless 
built upon a definitely Christian basis. They assert that the 
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so-called Syndicats Neutres are never really neutral, and that 
they often circulate objectionable literature. It is pointed out 
that the St. Gall trades-unions are not strictly Catholic, but 
Christian, that Protestants join them in considerable numbers, 
and that it is only Socialists, Anarchists, and Anti-Christians 
generally who are excluded. Finally, it is urged—and this is, 
perhaps, the most conclusive argument of all—that the success 
of the movement is its best justification, that it has clearly 
filled a want, and that Catholic workingmen themselves have 
been the first to agitate for an organization of their own. It 
only remains to add that in the earlier stages of the contro- 
versy the promoters of the neutral associations believed them- 
selves to be interpreting the wishes of Leo XIII., while in the 
later stages their opponents have claimed to be carrying out 
the directions of Pius X. 

Whatever may be thought of the merits of the problem, 
and clearly there is much te be said on both sides, there can 
be no question that the Syndicats Confessionnels of St. Gall are 
doing a remarkable work for the Church. They form the nu- 
cleus of a whole network of organizations, constituting what 
is known as the St. Gall Karte// of the ‘‘ Central Federation 
of Christian Social Workmen’s Associations of Switzerland,” 
of which the head offices are at Zurich. To this Central Feder- 
ation over one hundred Catholic Arbeiter-vereine or Working- 
men’s unions, situated mostly in German Switzerland, are 
affiliated, having a total membership of over 7,000; and as of 
this number 1,150 members belong to the St. Gall Verein, it is 
obvious that it is among the most important. Indeed, except 
in St. Gall and Zurich the Vereine cannot claim to have attained 
as yet to any numerical importance; their virtue lies in the 
fact that they constitute an organization that is capable of in- 
definite expansion and one that represents a genuine effort at 
a constructive social policy on Catholic lines. - Judged from 
an English standpoint continental workmen’s syndicates appear 
somewhat weak on their, economic and industrial side, and the 
St. Gall unions seem to me no exception to this rule, although, 
undoubtedly, they have intervened successfully on various 
occasions to prevent strikes and to improve the conditions of 
daily toil for their members. The raising of the rate of wages, 
which is the main object of English trades-unions, seems to 
occupy them but little. On the other hand, they are very 
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strong on thrift and education. In connection with the St. 
Gall Arbeiter-verein there are a flourishing Savings Bank, pay- 
-ing interest at 4 per cent on all deposits, sick and burial clubs, 
an Unemployed and an Old Age Pension Fund. A Labor 
Bureau and free legal advice are at the disposal of members, 
also a Loan Fund to pay the railway fares of men in search 
of work. The Verein owns splendid premises, including a really 
spacious hall for meetings and entertainments. I had the good 
fortune to be present at the annual business meeting held one 
Sunday afternoon when the place was crowded to the doors, 
and the routine was enlivened by much indulgence in tobacco, 
beer, and coffee, and by the singing of chorales. 

Another closely allied branch of activity is the develop- 
ment in the villages of small loan and savings banks on the 
well-known Raiffeisen system of unlimited liability. Of these 
there are now some I10, mostly in the Catholic districts of 
Switzerland, and all affiliated to the central Swiss Co-Opera- 
tive Bank of St. Gall, which affords them the necessary security. 
Thanks also to the existence of this bank, it has become pos- 
sible to open a number of co-operative shops for the benefit 
of members of the various unions, and these have proved ex- 
tremely successful. There is also a flourishing co-operative 
printing press at Winterthur which carries out the printing for 
the whole organization. 

Excellent as all these features are on the material side, 
they are not of themselves sufficient to give a distinctive 
character to the movement. Its real strength is derived from 
the ideals that inspire it, ideals of religious faith, of Christian 
justice, and of organized self-help. These are perpetually 
preached to the members by the two priests who have been 
mainly instrumental in the development, in the face of con- 
siderable opposition, of Syndicats Confessionnels, Professor Jung, 
President of the Arbeiter-verein, and Dr. Scheiwiler, Rector of 
St. Othmar on the outskirts of St. Gall. By conferences and 
by frequent courses of lectures on social subjects, as well as 
through the various newspapers published by the organization, 
members are taught to feel that they are brothers of one 
family, sharing in the same joys and sorrows, and are urged 
to seek progress not in enmity and class wars but in righteous 
dealings one with another. All these societies are, moreover, 
affiliated to the recently established Swiss Volksverein, which 
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organizes the annual Catholic Congresses or Katholikentage, at 
which enthusiasm is kindled and a fuller understanding gained 
of the duties of Christian citizens. In all these ways the 
moral and intellectual life of the Swiss Catholic workingman is 
molded and strengthened, and a sense of religious esprit de 
corps developed. Finally on the spiritual plane there are the 
workingmen’s retreats, carried on at the Jesuit house at Feld- 
kirch, the value of which has only recently begun to be fully 
appreciated. 

Far more remarkable, however, are the results achieved by 
the Arbeiterinnen-verein, or workwomen’s union. In the facto- 
ries in and around the town some 3,500 women and girls are 
employed, many of whom necessarily live away from their 
homes, and of these tactory-workers and embroiderers, no less 
than 2,400 are organized in the Catholic Ardeiterinnen-verein. 
It is a splendid result, representing an arduous ten years’ 
work. In England, and, I believe, in most European countries, 
workgirls of all trades have usually shown themselves singu- 
larly indifferent to the advantages of trades-unions and sadly 
lacking in any intelligent social spirit. That the progress of 
the Swiss unions should have been so rapid is no doubt partly 
due to the excellence of Swiss education, but in part also to 
the inspiring ideals preached by the Swiss Vereine. Economic 
principles are never quickly grasped by women, but when they 
are skillfully linked with definite material advantages, and the 
whole movement is infused with a religious spirit, the sex is 
not slow to respond. So at least one may assume from the 
experience of St. Gall. The women’s union is entirely auton- 
omous as far as its internal administration is concerned, but 
it is affiliated to, and directly represented in, the Central Feder- 
ation at Zurich, and on its economic side it is closely linked 
to the men’s unions, Thus the Savings Bank, Sick and Burial 
Clubs, and old Age Pension Fund serve equally for men and 
women, while the latter are, of course, among the regular 
customers of the co-operative shop ‘‘ Concordia.” 

I had the pleasure, during my short stay at St. Gall, of 
long talks with the President of the Arbeiterinnen-verein, Fraii- 
lein Anna Frank, and learnt from her how much the organi- 
zation is effecting for the material and spiritual welfare of its 
members. Perhaps the most satisfactory feature is that there 
is no almsgiving in the concern. It is an entirely self-sup- 
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porting enterprise, managed by the members themselves under 
the general supervision of Professor Jung, the energetic pro- 
tagonist of trades-unions. Fraiilein Frank is herself, I may 
say, employed in a shop in the town and gladly gives the 
whole of her spare time to the service of the Verein; so 
too do the members of the Executive Committee, who are all 
workers in factory or shop, and who, like the president, are 
elected annually by the members. Under Fraiilein Frank’s 
guidance I visited the fine property of the union, the Pension 
Felsengarten, consisting of two large six-storied buildings 
standing pleasantly in a garden in the upper part of the town. 
That the Verein should have been in a position to raise suffi- 
cient money for so spacious a building is in itself a fair proof 
of solvency. Felsengarten is not only the working centre of 
the organization, but it offers an attractive home to some 120 
members, whose work compels them to live away from their 
families. Charming bed-sitting-rooms, furnished with every 
comfort, and containing either one or two beds, can be had at 
prices varying from 2.50 francs to 5 francs a week. Complete 
board, consisting of four meals, costs only 1 franc a day. 
Thus the charge is well within the means of the ordinary 
workgirl, earning from 12 francs to 15 francs per week. The 
large dining-hall seats over 200 people and members not liv- 
ing in the house can come there for their meals. 

The building is heated throughout with hot air and lit by 
electricity, and bathrooms are provided. There is a large hall 
where courses of lectures and practical classes are held every 
evening in such subjects as cooking, ironing, fine sewing, 
dress-making, embroidery, book-keeping, shorthand, and social 
economics. Each course, for which members pay only 1.50 
francs, consists of 20 lessons, and last year some 400 girls 
took part in them. Here, too, is housed a lending library of 
1,600 volumes, of which members have the free use. Each 
‘member is further entitled to the free use of the employment 
bureau, and to legal advice when needed, and she is supplied 
weekly with Die Arbeiterin, an excellent little propagandist 
organ. All these benefits are paid for, in addition to the 
general administrative expenses, by the small monthly sub- 
scriptions of members to the Verein. A choral society, with 
annual entertainments and theatrical performances, represents 
the healthy recreative side of the busy life lived in and around 
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Felsengarten. Finally, I must not omit a feature which stamps 
the whole house with a religious impress: the presence within 
it of a few nuns, to whom the domestic and kitchen super- 
vision is entrusted. They are Menzingen Sisters, members 
of that admirable Franciscan congregation founded some sixty 
years ago by the celebrated Capuchin, Father Theodosius, 
which has grown with such amazing rapidity that to-day the 
Menzingen Sisters are to the German Cantons of Switzerland 
all that the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul have long 
been to France, They are found everywhere in humble and 
arduous labors, and they have contributed no mean share to 
the prosperity of innumerable Catholic institutions. Yet they 
are not in any sense the directors of the house; they are con- 
tent to restrict themselves to the domestic management which 
ensures the comfort of the boarders and to maintain by their 
presence an atmosphere of peace and orderliness of inestimable 
value. 

Of the immense advantage, material and moral, that such 
an institution must be to girl workers, stranded in a town 
away from home and friends, there can be no question. It 
was satisfactory to learn in addition that the Verein does not 
neglect the industrial interests of its members. On the whole, 
so Fraiilein Frank assured me, factory legislation, owing to the 
combined efforts of all parties, is fairly adequate; the in- 
spection is well carried out and over-time is strictly regulated. 
Nevertheless hours are still unduly long in some trades and 
wages very low. Encouraged by their Verein the girls in the 
cotton mills have agitated with some success for shorter hours 
and better pay. In the hand-embroidery work-shops, where 
the cutting out process was extremely badly paid, improved 
conditions were granted as a result of the organized protests. 
At St. Gall, as elsewhere, “‘sweated” labor and all the evils 
of female home-work prevail in certain trades, more especially 
in shirt-making and underclothing. It was to obviate these 
drawbacks and to set a higher standard in the town that a 
woman’s work-room was opened in connection with the co- 
operative shop ‘‘ Concordia,” in which the workers are paid 
nearly double the rate of pay, prevailing locally, and none 
the less a profit of 10 per cent is realized. 

It must not be forgotten that the Arbeiterinnen-verein of 
St. Gall is no isolated development. Scattered over Switzer- 
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land there are no less than 74 of these women’s unions, with 
a total membership in 1909 of 10,575. Not a few of them 
possess, like St. Gall, their own premises and boarding-houses; 
all afford facilities for thrift and self-help, organize courses 
of lectures, and develop a Christian social spirit, and the 
greater number are in a flourishing condition. At many places, 
such as Rorschach, Schaffhausen, Olten, etc., the membership 
of the women’s unions far exceeds that of the men. St. Gall 
was quoted to me, however, as the town where I should find 
the fullest efflorescence of Catholic activity on modern lines, 
and even my short stay afforded me pleasant glimpses of a 
very busy little world. The Vereine I have described are in- 
deed far from exhausting local Catholic enterprise. Female 
servants, equally with workgirls, have organized a union of 
their own, with some 350 members, and they possess not only 
a large servants’ home and registry office, but a beautifully 
planned and almost luxurious mansion where aged servants or 
Pfriindnerinnen can eke out their savings in corhfort and refine- 
ment. This house, too, is under the care of the Menzingen 
Sisters and has its private chapel, and it also receives girl 
clerks, teachers, etc., as boarders. Then there is an active 
centre of that most necessary organization, the International 
Association for the Protection of Girls, the office of which 
has been made to serve as the base of a voluntary distributing 
agency of Catholic literature, girls with leisure carrying round 
fresh books every fortnight to working-class families. Even 
that popular subject, Temperance, excites enthusiasm at St. 
Gall. A lecture by Frau Hoffmann of Geneva on the Sunday 
afternoon of my stay drew a crowded audience, and was note- 
worthy for being based less on the needs of the individual 
than on the wider grounds of social welfare and national 
hygiene which it was the duty of every one to further. 
What, then, I asked myself, at the close of my two bewil- 
deringly busy days at St. Gall, is the main impression to carry 
away from so much well-planned and intelligent activity ? It 
seemed to be this: in other countries an undue proportion of the 
social work of the Church has to be devoted to the mere relief 
of distress, to almsgiving in a more or less organized fashion, 
-in other words, to palliating abnormal and unhealthy conditions 
of national life. Some measure of such work is no doubt every- 
where needful—disease and destitution can never be wholly 
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wiped out—and in some lands at present it is necessary on so 
gigantic a scale that it tends to overshadow everything else, 
and to cripple other necessary activities. The Catholic Church 
becomes in the eyes of many a mere machinery for the relief 
of distress, a society with which individuals are apt to claim 
membership mainly for what they can get from it. What Chris- 
tian workers often fail to realize is that they are trying to do 
quite inadequately and amateurishly what it is the plain business 
of the State to do thoroughly and systematically, and that in- 
stead of struggling individually with an impossible task, it 
would be more to the purpose, even from a strictly religious 
standpoint, to combine in an active crusade of industrial re- 
form, in order to clear the ground for the spiritual action of 
the Church. Such a realization would be the first step towards 
the evolution of a Catholic policy of constructive reform, prac- 
tical in its application and based on broad Christian principles, 
We are, alas, still far from having elaborated such a policy, 
but in Switzerland, after thirty years of active, if intermittent, 
agitation, based largely on the teaching of the Leonine en- 
cyclicals, much has been accomplished in labor legislation, in 
housing, in education, in the development of the civic sense. 
In Switzerland we find no extremes either of poverty or of 
wealth with their blighting evils—no destitution on the one 
hand, no enervating luxury on the other. Everywhere through- 
out the Republic there is to be found a widespread observance 
of Sunday rest, and almost complete religious toleration. 
Hence at St. Gall, although in point of fact the population is 
only three-fifths Catholic and two-fifths Protestant, the social 
student can watch the Church at work under normal and 
healthy conditions in an environment favorable to spiritual 
growth. And the conviction is forced upon him that in the 
world of to-day only democracy, wisely understood, furnishes 
such a basis. 








STOLEN FORTUNES. 


BY MARIE MANNING. 


weer OXFORD could never quite forgive Mrs. Burrell 

m Peters her “queer” marriage. It knew that 

surprises will occur in the best regulated town- 

ships and—priding itself on its cosmopolitanism 

“= —it was willing to condone them. But to be 

invited to a wedding, and then have it turn into a—Roxford 

believed such things were called “‘ surprise parties ’*—was taking 

too much for granted. It was not a frivolous town, and a 

generation ago it was less frivolous than it is to-day, when 

many of the old families have succeeded in disposing advan- 

tageously of their fine old places to Northern capitalists, and 
these ‘‘new people” have different ideals. 

But twenty years ago things were very different—then no 
one thought it necessary to leave town from June to October. 
Such a proceeding would have been construed to indicate phy- 
sical weakness, and nothing could have been resented more 
anxiously than such an impression. An outing of a week or 
two to Saratoga, Niagara Falls, or Lake George—these very 
names, then, recalled perspectives of flowered parlor carpet, 
crystal chandeliers, and draped lambrequins—and the traveler 
returned and told the stay-at-homes about the extortions, his 
fellow-“‘ boarders,” and—the scenery. The ladies seldom trav- 
eled; for the most part they made preserves and pickles during 
the long summer days, and after supper they sat on their porches 
in wholly charming muslin frocks of their own devising. 

These gentle arts of pickling, preserving, and needle-work 
filled the lives of the young gentlewomen to pleasant ove:flow- 
‘ing, for it was long before the days of girl- bachelors, or pro- 
fessional women, or careers. Then it was a woman’s career to 
have as many “alternatives” as possible, one of which she 
finally chose, and her wedding was the great event of her life. 
If for any reason romance did not come about in this harmoni- 
ous sequence, at the age of twenty-five, she regarded herself 
as “fan old maid,” and from henceforth she plied her needle 
in the romantic interests of her younger sister, and in time took 
her place in this sister’s family as that now wholly extinct 
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connection—the maiden aunt. On the whole, the number of 
marriages was greater then than now. Perhaps it was that 
girls did not sequester themselves at summer resorts, at which 
there were no men, and dance the precious, fleeting years away 
with other young ladies. They stayed at home where business 
kept the men, who would “drop around” and sit with the 
muslins on the porch, and later there would be sangaree and 
a little music—all the girls played then, it wasn’t necessary 
to have studied with Letitichsky before they’d dare touch a 
piano—and the air was full of romance. : 

Therefore, when old Matthew Reverdy died very suddenly 
and his daughter, Sydney—named for her mother’s family in 
good Southern fashion—became the ward of Judge Maitland, 
he was naturally aghast at her request that she “ go out into 
the world ’—that was the phrase, they didn’t believe in soften- 
ing the horrors of the undertaking—and earn her own living. 

Sydney Reverdy was twenty and there was a something 
about the warm duskiness of her coloring that suggested a 
nasturtium. She was far from conventionally pretty. Roxford 
‘considered her nose too short and her mouth too scornful—or 
at least the ladies did, no man thought anything about her 
mouth but the marvel of its scarlet. The girl had been much 
with her father, who was among the last of the old régime. His 
days were spent in gentlemanly idleness and he was a connois- 
seur in the almost extinct art of julep-making. He was an 
old man when Sydney was*born. The girl had had scant 
“raising” for a Southern girl, her mother dying before she 
was ten. Roxford invited her to its parties and the mothers 
thanked heaven that they had been spared to watch over the 
destinies of their own daughters. The verdict regarding Sydney 
stood that she was a good girl, but “read too much for a young 
lady.” 

This was what Judge Maitland thought when she advanced 
her preposterous plea of going North and earning her own 
living. Like Doctor Johnson, he thought a knowledge of Greek 
incompatible with female delicacy. Not that Sydney knew a 
word of the dread tongue, but dead languages and inclinations 
toward independence both came under the judge’s ban of “ un- 
ladylike.” 

“What would you have me do?” inquired Sydney. “I 
have an income of $300 a year. I dare say Cousin Abby Tucker 
would let me live with her—girls seem to be like kittens, you 
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have to find homes for them. You can drown the kittens if 
you fail of this, but the girls—” 

“My dear Sydney,” interposed the judge, “I beg you will 
not talk like that. Your Cousin Abby will be delighted to re- 
ceive you.” 

“Granting that: out of my princely income I shall have 
to dress suitably to the station in which it has pleased Provi- 
dence to call me, fer, as Mrs. Allen Tucker’s young relative, I 
shall require clothes. Can you conceive of the amount of jug- 
gling I shall have to do with that $300? Can’t you see me 
always making over, always surreptitiously heating irons?” 

“My dear child, since the Civil War very many estimable 
ladies have spent the major part of their time that way.” 

She threw back her head impatiently. The foreshortened 
view of her charmingly petulant face would have undoubtedly 
carried the day, had it not the more sharply emphasized the 
dangers of the day to be carried. 

“And aren’t women capable of better things?” 

“It is inconceivable, my dear Sydney, that the destiny of 
a girl, young and lovely, should stop with these irksome 
details. They are, if I may say so without the touch of cyni- 
cism that my words imply, to the life of a young lady what 
the grind of a law-school is to the subsequent triumphs of the 
successful lawyer.” . 

The judge was wholly unconscious that his portrayal of the 
probable destiny of a young an4 attractive girl filled Sydney 
with amusement tempered with antipathy. 

“Cousin Abby will undoubtedly do her duty—you know 
how well it will be done. Why go into the harrowing de- 
tails? Can’t you see her on my wedding-day saying to the 
family: ‘Heaven knows I have done my duty to Sydney, I 
have been a mother to her’? Is there no other profession 
open to a girl than that of marriage? Let me at least try. 
I am not a fool, and if I marry it will be because I want to 
marry, and not because I’m handed over to a man by my 
family.” 

Plainly this girl had been reading—a dangerous thing is a 
little specious argument in the hands of ladies. The judge 
was genuinely distressed. Were a girl beautiful as Venus she 
would be spoiled by this kind of nonsense. Who would want 
a wife with “views”? It was but one step to “ woman’s 
rights.” 
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In due course Roxford heard of Sydney’s incendiary senti- 
ments, and it asked itself, with the consciousness of duty done 
at home, what could be expected of a girl who had been al- 
lowed to grow up in her father’s library, where Tom Paine, 
Shakespeare, and Byron were not even under lock and key? 
Mrs. Allen Tucker related to Judge Maitland that when she 
was a young girl her father pasted together certain pages of 
Shakespeare rather than run the risk of having the young 
people read them. The judge bowed before the ripe and per- 
fect fruitage of such a system. And Mrs. Tucker continued 
that she was willing to offer Sydney “the sanctuary of her 
home ”—she could never deny herself a mouth-filling phrase 
—‘‘but that she’d stand no ‘women’s rights’ foolishness.” 
The young girls of Sydney’s own age did not take her am- 
bitions toward a profession very seriously; she was quitc 
clever enough, they believed, to have a trick up her sleeve 
that would be offered in due season. 

To the great inconvenience of Mrs. Allen Tucker—who was 
homesick for her own coffee, her beaten biscuit, and the orderly 
swing of housekeeping as it was maintained in her own home 
—Sydney continued to cling to the old house, though the 
sign announcing its sale was already affixed to the maple on 
the lawn; and Mrs. Tucker, scrupulous in fulfilling blood 
obligations, remained with her. The girl felt that if she went 
with her Cousin Abby, that step would be the last of her as 
an individual. She would then begin her novitiate in that re- 
pressed sisterhood—that silent order that was only too well 
known in the South a generation ago—of peripatetic guests 
and dependents. She had known many of them to grow old 
in this polite slavery, ladies who could never afford the luxury 
of an idea, for fear it might not be cordially received by their 
temporary hostess and task-mistress. They had not married, 
for all the manipulation of their own particular Cousin Abbys, 
and their relatives accepted their services at pickling season, 
or in times of illness, or when there were weddings or deaths, 
and there was need of some one to take charge. At such 
times the professional visitor would go from house to house, 
courteous and repressed—grateful for old clothes, grateful for 
advice, always grateful for everything, and with never a penny 
to call her own but what the caprice of her hostess might 
offer for her services—culinary or funereal. 
Sydney was willing to pickle, or to preserve, or to nurse 
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the sick, but she wanted to do these things away from the 
comments of her relatives, and she wanted to be paid for them 
in coin of the realm. There was another reason, too, at the 
bottom of the girl’s desire to “go out into the world”—a 
postscript reason that told the motive that the long letter 
lacked—but Sydney showed her postscript to no one. Judge 
Maitland, who never suspected it, was at the end of his argu- 
ments—and his patience. He wrote a long letter to Burrell 
Peters—then in Naples—telling little in the way of detail re- 
garding the passing of their late friend and kinsman, but lavish 
in diatribe as to the lack of repose in the modern young 
woman. Peters, who knew his correspondent, read skippingly 
till he came to the last paragraph: “ Sydney Reverdy now in- 
sists on going to New York to earn her living; she is full of 
specious arguments. Matthew unfortunately allowed her to 
read too much for a young lady—” 

Peters folded the letter, consulted a steamship company’s 
leaflet that offered sailing dates for the next thtee months, and 
decided to go home immediately; and this despite the fact 
that he had come to Naples to make the Amalfi-Sorrento cir- 
cuit, and he was reckoned a trifle set in his ways. He was a 
bachelor of graciously mellowing years, whose exact number 
would have come in the nature of a shock to a new acquaint- 
ance. He had “drifted” with time so suavely—birthdays were 
honored in the breach by him, they never came in a series of 
rude jolts—that he gave to youth, when youth was of his own 
sex and disadvantageously pitted against him, something of 
the acrid rasp of an unmellowed vintage. He was one of 
those men with whom women, even to the remotest eddy of 
cousindom, and sometimes even farther, delight to emphasize a 
connection real or fancied. He was “ Cousin Burrell” to half 
the county. Beside the glamour of bachelorhood, which 
potentially confers a man on every woman, the glamour of 
travel, experience, cosmopolitanism was upon him. It was 
generally understood about Roxford that the only reason that 
kept “‘ Cousin Burrell” from making his mark in literature was 
that he found life too brilliantly absorbing for him to tie him- 
self to the tedium of a desk. He had been the star to which, 
alas! many ladies had hitched the wagon of their fondest 
trust, but he continued to shine brilliant and solitary—the ex- 
quisitely forlorn hope of successive generations. Daughters 
dreamed and fluttered where their mothers dreamed and fiut- 
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tered before them, but “ Cousin Burrell” was always slipping 
away to Europe and the Orient, and the voyages which gave 
him such prestige in Roxford doubtless contributed, in no 
small degree, to the charmed life he seemed to bear, matri- 
monially speaking. 

When Jane Eyre was a newer book in Roxford than it is 
to-day, and young ladies—often surreptitiously—followed the 
fortunes of the governess with full emotional accompaniment, 
the delicate aquilinity of ‘“‘ Cousin Burrell’s” profile seldom 
failed to illustrate the countenance of Rochester. Who could 
tell?—at that very moment perhaps he was eating his heart 
out for—the reader. Some cruel entanglement of early youth, 
doubtless, kept him from ‘‘speaking.” Be that as it may, 
“Cousin Burrell” had a heavy load of romance to carry on 
his broad shoulders. That he carried it and was on friendly 
terms with all the contributors argued eloquently for his talents 
in diplomacy. 

Sydney Reverdy had no such illusions; she knew him too 
well to convert him into a vehicle for romance. He and her 
cynical old father had been great cronies. She remembered 
their amusing comment on Roxford’s social conditions—the 
long patient shoeing, in secret, of that tyrannous “‘ best foot,” 
before it could be put forward for the inspection of kith and 
kin. Perhaps ‘‘ Cousin Burrell’? was implicated in Sydney’s 
secret postscript, and she preferred that the makeshifts of her 
poverty should play out their little comedies elsewhere than 
for his good-natured amusement. Humor, that doubtful gift 
of the gods, more especially to the feminine recipient, invested 
her with a shuddering dread of the ré/e her family seemed bent 
on her playing. After all, should she have to yield to them 
and “ make her home with friends” ? This was the euphemis- 
tic triumph, the funeral pomp as it were, that they employed 
to bury alive hapless gentlewomen—of no fortune. 

Roxford felt rather sulkily that Sydney Reverdy was stir- 
ring it out of all proportion to the importance of the issue in- 
volved. While she had not spoken of her affairs to any one 
except those who constituted themselves her guardians—it felt 
that her attitude of revolt impugned their standards. And 
then they dropped her of their own volition in favor of a 
topic perennially new and absorbing. ‘‘ Cousin Burrell” had 
returned from Italy—Sydney was among the first to hear the 
news. 
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“Poor man,” was all she said, “how many suppers he'll 
have to eat.” 

Supper was Roxford’s ceremonious meal—it still dined at 
midday. Sydney already felt assured of Peters’ sympathy; he 
was no narrow provincial who would rob a woman of her 
birthright of independence because she was of his kin. He 
would be her advocate, he would plead her cause with Judge 
Maitland and Mrs. Allen Tucker. And when she had made 
up her mind that he would smooth away her difficulties toward 
independence, she locked her door and spent the afternoon in 
tears. 

Next morning’s mail brought Miss Reverdy a note from 
Mr. Peters, briefly expressing his sympathy for her loss and 
the hope that she would find it convenient to receive him that 
afternoon. Sydney glanced up from the hastily written page 
with a look of blankness in her face. The sight of the hand- 
writing had led her to expect.a different sort of ietter. He 
was her kinsman and oldest friend; the happiest recollections 
of her life were the evenings he had spent with them—their 
delightful triangular talks, he sometimes as ally, sometimes 
as opponent, and her keen old father leading the talk, now 
humorously, now whimsically, but always keeping it up to the 
standards of his day, when men boasted Clay and Webster as 
contemporaries—“‘and could answer them, too, sir, if they 
didn’t agree with them.” 

Sydney had already begun to pack when Mr. Peters’ card 
came up. Whatever she might do, go to New York or stay 
in Virginia with Mrs. Tucker, the ordeal of leaving her old 
home must be gone through with. She paid “‘ Cousin Burrell” 
the tribute of a fresh coiffure, but whether from a species of 
perverse vanity or a deliberate avowal of indifference, only she 
could have told. The result was a quakerish demureness not at 
all unbecoming. She called it declining to make herself look 
pretty “like the rest of them.” 

Meanwhile “Cousin Burrell” was sitting on the claw-footed 
sofa in the meagrely furnished drawing-room. For the first 
time its aspect of brave poverty appealed to his sense of pity. 
Heretofore, there had been almost a swagger about the few 
bits of really good mahogany; they were like a company of 
Spanish grandees keeping up a fine tradition of self-sufficiency 
among themselves. But now it was as if they had lost the 
humor of the situation, with the deluge at hand. The old 
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French clock on the mantel seemed to sigh away the moments, 
and the miniatures of Matthew Reverdy’s grandmother and 
grandfather, looking down from either side of the clock, had 
already the pathos of dispossession. 

‘* Cousin Burrell’? could see in the mirror opposite that the 
hair about his temples was grayer than when he had last sat 
in that room. His slightly faded aspect of perfect distinction 
had seemed to him in Paris, in Monte Carlo, in London—and 
heretofore in Roxford—an adequate and desirable exponent of 
his personality. But now, regarding himself critically in that 
frankest of mirrors, he found the presentation a trifle discon- 
certing. 

**It is presumptuous.” And “ Cousin Burrell” deliberate- 
ly turned his back on the reflection in the mirror. Had the 
watchful eye of Roxford a glimpse of its universal cousin as 
he awaited the appearance of Sydney it would have had dif- 
ficulty in recognizing in the submissively apprehensive man 
its nonchalant social connoisseur, its pride, its most ornamental 
citizen. 

Sydney was in the room before he realized it, her black 
frock making her seem older and her manner suggesting de- 
fenses in reserve. If he attacked her plan of going to New 
York—and his letter led her to believe he would—he’d find 
she was not unprepared in the matter of argument. 

The cousinly privilege that had always been taken for 
granted, after long absences, and that each regarded as “‘en- 
tirely perfunctory” on the part of the other, was more con- 
spicuous on this occasion in its omission than it would have 
been in the observance. Conversation balked—they were like 
travelers that didn’t start—or at least Mr. Peters was, sulkily 
declining any of Sydney’s various leads. 

** Haven’t we made rather a bad beginning?” suggested 
“Cousin Burrell.” ‘‘ Forgotten something? I’ve always been 
a stickler for old forms and ceremonies.” 

**So I’ve understood,” Sydney answered demurely. “ But 
I believe I’ve grown to be a—dissenter.” She was all spark- 
ling mischief, the teasing Sydney he had known from baby- 
hood; but in a moment she was sitting erect in her straight- 
backed chair, relentless as an armored cruiser awaiting attack. 
Her defenses wanted but the word; she was ready, shot and 
shell, to open up fire against any possible assault on the eco- 
nomic independence of her sex. 
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_ But astute “Cousin Burrell” was too old a campaigner to 
waste his ammunition against such Fourth of July cannon; 
hadn’t he taught her to load and fire them himself for the 
pure mischief of seeing her frighten the old ladies of Roxford ? 

“You've had a hard time, my dear; shouldn’t you like to 
travel for a little while and try to forget—’’ 

The toy cannon made ready for business. ‘‘ Then you 
haven’t heard of my plans?” 

‘Cousin Burrell’s” wise, kind eyes intimated that he was 
perfectly familiar with her plans. Very soothingly he answered: 
‘When a great sorrow uproots and strands us, Sydney dear, 
we are apt to make plans that leave out of consideration any 
possible return to happiness.” 

“You speak as if I had the power to choose.” 

“And so you have, dear, unless you are going to try to 
make yourself over into one of those sad, gray women who 
go about looking for wheels on which to break themselves in 
the name of duty.” 

And these were the words of the one-time ally! “ But you 
always said, you and father, that when a woman is left as I 
am, it is so much better to take whatever little ability she has 
and turn it to practical account, instead of being harbored by 
relatives like a bit of out-grown bric-a-brac that is allowed to 
knock about the house for sentiment’s sake.” 

“But if the bric-a-brac is exquisite, a joy to look at, a 
privilege to have, we prize it for its intrinsic worth.” 

Her eyes were half saucy, half sad, as she answered him: 
‘** Doubtless a great deal of well-meaning bric-a-brac has started 
on its career to the attic with that false premise, failing to 
take into account that much basking on the mantel- ~piece will 
turn it yellow and that new styles will supersede.” 

“ But age will only increase its value if it’s Sévres, or Chelsea, 
or Dresden, and—” 

‘But what a destiny—that of a caneniiiie smiling rated 
herdess, forever at the mercy of the house-maid’s duster.” 

There was a full measure of pity in his glance, but of that 
he was unconscious. The poor child, who spoke so contemptu- 
ously of smiling destinies, what sort of destiny would await 
her in the world? But he answered lightly: ‘‘I fear this young 
shepherdess, whose destiny we are considering, will not evade 
the duster in whatever walk of life she elects to tread. If she 
refuses to smile beautifully as a shepherdess, she has her choice 
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of growing old and unbeautiful as a marionette; and they, too, 
are subject to the peril of the duster—doing little tutile things 
that any one can do as well—” 

“But you never talked like this before. You said—” 

“Yes, yes; but now let us look at the reverse of the medal.” 

**Let’s not; I’m bored to death with the reverse of the 
medal. See, I know all the little stencils by heart. A woman 
loses her privileges in proportion as she gains her rights. Let 
her not expect a salary and a seat in the street-car, for both 
of these things do indicate an exceeding covetousness. Man is 
no longer her natural protector, but her rival, ready not only 
to. wrest from her her job, but likewise the sandwich she has 
thriftily brought from home for her lunch. She must be pre- 
pared to face all seasons—the rain which causes her hair to 
uncurl and herself to look exceedingly unlovely; the wintry 
blast which will redden her nose; the summer heat which will 
cause the same to shine. Furthermore, let her beware that she 
does not lose her heart to one of these rivals—” 
| “Don’t, dear, don’t; there is so much bitter truth in all 
that you say so lightly. How can you know, in the beautiful 
morning of your youth, that there is nothing sadder in the 
world than a girl beating herself to pieces on the inevitable—” 

**You’ve said it—the inevitable. Then why discuss it?” 

‘*Dear child, because ninety-nine sheep go over a cliff, why 
must you be the hundredth? Why won’t you stay with Abby 
Tucker till your father’s affairs can be more thoroughly sifted ? 
Surely some means can be devised to make the estate yield 
an income.” 

“My dear Burrell, as my most distinguished relative, you 
would be giving me away within the year to any one—‘ rich- 
man, poor-man, beggar-man, thief.’ Cousin Abby has but one 
method with girls: they are made to walk the plank into the 
matrimonial sea, the band, meantime, playing Lohengrin, the 
relatives smiling inanely and throwing rice.” 

‘‘Is that her method? Then that settles it, Sydney. It is 
but another case of trust betrayed—of the dishonest steward. 
Granting me the right to give you away, I merely abscond. 
Sydney, you belong to me, I’ve stolen you. You are mine— 
mine.” 

The color broke on her cheek and brow, wave after wave, 
then receded. ‘I don’t understand—” 

“That I have come to claim you instead of the fairy prince ? 
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Dear Sydney, that is one of those pieces of black injustice of 
which the world is full. The fairy prince ought to have come 
driving up in his golden chariot with the crystal slipper to fit 
your foot; but the world has grown old and gray, and the 
fairy princes that I used to read to you about when you were 
a little girl are all dead. Realism in art killed them, and a 
dreadful thing that they call Pure Reason. But if this dread- 
ful ogre had not killed your fairy prince, believe me, Sydney, 
I would never have spoken. As your nearest of kin I should 
have given you to him with the best grace in the world, and 
like Punchinello: ‘Then sat him down and wept.’” 

She put her hand to her forehead. ‘I don’t understand— 
I think it’s because you’re sorry for me.” 

“Sorry for you—because you have youth, loveliness, and 
. brains, and all the world before you? Accept my most sincere 
condolence for these things.” 

She smiled at him with eyes that were wet with tears. 

“‘Dear Sydney, please say yes; not because’ I deserve it, 
but because I’m so tired of traveling about waiting for you 
to grow up. In the absence of the fairy prince, please say 
yes.” 

“You have always been my fairy prince,” she said. 


Roxford abandoned itself to astonishment, not of the polite, 
eyebrow-raising kind, but of the dour species that sudden death 
and calamity generate. Its idol had feet of clay. How could 
a man who had been twice around the world marry a girl who 
had never been away even to boarding school? Mothers who 
had sedulously done their duty in this respect, and “ spared 
no expense” in the matter of ‘‘extras,” had the blank look of 
asking what the world was coming to? Then, because the 
habit of making a hero of him had been going on so long that 
it was difficult to drop immediately, they fitted up a working 
hypothesis that rescued him at the eleventh hour. He was 
marrying her from motives of chivalry. How could he let a 
relative ‘‘go out into the world and make her own way”? 
As for her-—every one knew how clever she was. 

With mid-October came the wedding-day. The maples had 
clothed themselves in wedding garments of scarlet and gold for 
the occasion, and the sky was blue as the heart of a turquoise. 
It was like a “before the war” wedding, with kith and kin 
coming from every side, and Mrs. Allen Tucker’s old “man- 
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sion” disposing of them all with real Southern strategy. The 
darkies who lived on the borders of her land, and who still 
regarded themselves as belonging to the family, were wild with 
festal joy and clustered round the outer gate to participate in 
the excitement of arriving packages. The florist’s men had 
driven away, the crimson carpet was spread down the broad 
white steps—everything was in readiness. 

The ceremony was to be at eight. Already it was six, and 
Sydney, in a marvel of a petticoat, was stepping about in her 
white, high-heeled slippers. 

Two of the bridesmaids, dressed in picture gowns of rose 
and white, watched the performance critically. 

“Do I walk as if they were new?” 

““* The bride limped to the altar on the arm of her uncle.’ 
No, they can’t say that about you; but when I get married 
I’m going to wear old slippers that I’ve danced and had a 
good time in.” 

“‘ That’s an idea.” Ada Beverly tried her picture hat at 
another angle. “It’s always so hard to find the something 
‘ old.’ 99. 

“** Something old, something new, something borrowed, 
something blue,’” Belle Peters quoted. “Chalk the soles, 
Sydney. It isn’t that wedding-shoes are tight, it’s because 
the soles are slippery that makes brides walk so awkwardly. 
I know, I’ve been bridesmaid six times.” 

“Have you a ‘going, going, gone,’ feeling, Syd?” Molly 
Bainbridge addressed herself to the company in the manner of 
one thinking aloud. “Do you know, no matter how desper- 
ately in love I was, I think at the last minute I’d run away, 
change my mind.” 

“Sydney, my dear,” and Mrs. Allen Tucker stood in the 
door, “‘ you’ve. only left yourself an hour and forty-five minutes 
to put on your wedding-gown and veil!” 

‘* Heaven help me, I shall surely die an old maid!” And 
Sydney, who was rubbing the soles of her slippers with a 
lump of magnesia, stopped. 

“Girls, I really think Sydney will make better progress if 
you go to your own rooms.” Mrs, Tucker’s smile cleared the 
room of all but Aunt Annibel, who as “‘mammy”’ claimed the 
privilege of dressing her nursling for the great event. 

“Shall you put on yo’ weddin’-dress now, Honey?” 

VOL. XCIl.—50 
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“O Mammy, get me my wedding-bouquet— Uncle Joshua 
put it in the spring-house to keep it cool.” 

The wedding-gown lay on the bed, a mass of shimmering, 
pearly white. Sydney looked at it, a little in awe of its signi- 
ficance. How wonderful it all was—she who had been so 
friendless, so alone. And she had loved him ever since she 
could remember. That was why she had wanted to go away, 
that he might not see her first blundering steps in this hateful 
venture. Yes; she could call it a hateful venture, now that it 
was never going to happen. 

From the room on the other side of the hall where the 
bridesmaids were dressing, she heard a peal of laughter—then 
another—then a perfect chorus of it. Sydney wondered what 
it was about. She had a sudden sense of loneliness. Why 
had Cousin Abby turned them out? It had been so jolly, 
being there all together. She started toward the door, then 
heard— 

“No, I shouldn’t think it was necessary for her to chalk 
the soles of her slippers to walk to ‘Cousin Burrell!’ ” 

“She could have managed it on glass—or a tight-rope.” 

‘*My dears, I always admired brains, and Burrell Peters 
would have gone on philandering to the end of the chapter, if 
Sydney Reverdy hadn’t been clever enough to land him with 
her little trick.” 

‘Don’t you think she ever intended to go to New York?” 

“No, indeed;, she knew what she was about. Burrell 
Peters would never let 2 woman relative of his go to New 
York to earn her living. She was clever—she always was 
clever.” 

“He did it for pure chivalry.” 

Sydney put her hands to her ears. Was it true, was he 
marrying her because it was repugnant to him to see a young 
gentlewoman earn her bread among strangers? 

The wheels of reason whirled wildly, then stopped with a 
sudden jerk. He had argued against her going North. Yes; 
he had begged that she content herself at Cousin Abby’s. 
Yes; all this was true. He had never married before; and he 
was forty-three years of age. They had laughed at the dif- 
ference in their ages only the night before. She hid her face 
in the folds of her wedding-dress and cringed. But he shouldn’t 
marry her—no; even at the eleventh hour. She’d hide like 
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the bride whose skeleton they found years afterward in a 
chest—Genevra. Yes; she could remember sentimental little 
girls reciting “‘Genevra” on Friday afternoons at school. 

She laughed wildly. Cousin Abby’s home furnished no 
carved chests for recalcitrant brides. She must go away. She 
went to the clothes-press and slipped a black gown over the 
white silk petticoat. It was but the work of a moment to 
button it. She ran to the door and listened—already she 
could hear the labored breathing of Mammy Annibel as she 
climbed the back stairs bearing the bridal bouquet. Sydney 
rushed down the hall and hid in a darkened room. The old 
megress passed on. She could smell the delicate fragrance of 
mignonette as her old nurse carried the bouquet past the door. 
Mignonette was her favorite flower, she had asked her fiancé 
to have some sprays of it put into the wedding- bouquet, 
Uncle Joshua made way for her at the foot of the back stairs. 
he had not recognized her with a black lace scarf thrown over 
her head. She gained the back porch—the one on which the 
kitchen pantries opened. In her frantic desire to escape she 
forgot, for the moment, the pain of her awakening—her only 
desire was to release this man who was marrying her because 
he was sorry for her. 

She ran nimbly down the steps into the darkness, giving 
one backward glance at the house ablaze with lights in every 
window. At the outer gate of the plantation there was a 
laughing, chattering group of darkies awaiting the arrival of the 
wedding-guests. They made way for her, thinking it was some 
returning hair-dresser or dressmaker. She passed on swiftly, 
and soon the darkness of the open road swallowed her. She had 
just time to step into the hedge as a carriage-load of guests 
drove past. ‘I wouldn’t miss it for worlds,” some one within 
the carriage said. ‘The most elusive bachelor in’ Christendom 
captured by a little minx—” She put her hands to her ears 
and ran—then glanced down at the flash of something white 
—ah, yes, she had forgotten to change her wedding-slippers. 

She hurried as fast as the useless, high-heeled things would 
carry her, with no definite plans, only to escape, that the man 
she loved might not marry her out of charity. Another car- 
riage passed and another—full of laughing wedding-guests. 
Unconsciously she put her hand into her pocket and found 
her purse. She had worn the gown to do the last of her 
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shopping. There was over twenty dollars in her pocket. 
Thank heaven! It would be enough to take her away. The 
down train to Richmond would come through at five minutes 
to nine. She would take it—then to Washington, then New 
York. 

The girl cut across the fields to avoid the road to Roxford. 
About a half mile from the town there was a little station 
with a watering tank near by, and here trains stopped some- 
times to water their engines. And presently, worn, panting, 
she arrived at the little open shed and sank exhausted on the 
bench. 

What were they doing at the house? They must have 
discovered her absence almost immediately, but they would 
never think of this little station. They would search the 
grounds to-night, and to-morrow, perhaps, the pond. And they 
would inquire at the Roxford station, and if they did find where 
‘she had been—she would have a day ahead, of them. The 
moments crept on slowly. Surely the train must be due, 
Would it stop, would she be able to signal it? 

She heard something in the distance that sounded like the 
train. Down the tracks a great smoking light began to flash, 
streaming and formless, like a blazing lantern. It kept close to 
the tracks. If the 8:55 were on time there would be a col- 
lision. The streaming comet slowed down as it approached 
the shed and she ‘made out that it was a hand-car with some 
one carrying a torch. A man sang out to its occupants from 
beyond the tank: “Nothing but a freight,” he said, “‘no one 
hurt.” 

“Will the 8:55 be late?” she inquired breathlessly. 

‘Not more than five or ten minutes.” 

A frantic apprehension seized her. Would the delayed train 
defeat her purpose? Would they find her and bring her back 
for Burrell Peters to marry for charity? She wouldn’t. No; 
she wouldn’t make the responses. The splendor of the autumn 
night gradually began to lay soothing hands on her distracted 
consciousness. She looked up at the dark sky sown with stars, 
million on millions, as if perchance the little blind love god 
had scattered them to the undoing of mortals. The first hills 
of the blue ridge huddled softly as lambs Jaid down to sleep. 
The floor of the shed began to vibrate, then tremble with the 
rush of the oncoming train. Its great unwinking eye rounded 
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the curve and with a succession ef heaving shocks it began to 
slow down. It was at hand, the train that was to take her 
away from love—and all that made life worth while. 

The brakeman was holding his lantern to help some one 
alight. She stepped aside to make room. The lantern revealed 
two pale, eager faces—Sydney’s and her lover’s. She swayed 
unsteadily, he slipped his arm about her and motioned to the 
brakeman. The train moved on, leaving them alone on the 
trembling platform. 

“Dearest, how like you it was to come! My telegram 
must have frightened you. You thought I was hurt, didn’t 
you ?—and you came all alone to see. But they ought not to 
have let you come.” 

“They didn’t know, I ran away—” 

**You would always find me, dearest, even as you found 
the real me years and years ago. But when we crashed into 
the freight—I ran over to Peterboro’ at the last moment to have 
another look at the old place; I wanted it to be at its very 
best for my. little lady. I thought when we crashed into that 
train—that perhaps I wouldn’t be able to speak to you: when 
you came.” 

Then she knew that her running away had been all but 
futile—a turn more of the wheel, perhaps, and she might have 
been running away from him—dead! 

** You shan’t make a heroine of me. You mustn’t think I 
came to find you.” And then she told him all, finishing with 
true feminine logic: ‘‘I don’t want to run away now—because 
—you might have been killed.” 

“And have I made such a sorry lover that you didn’t 
understand how much I’ve loved you? Dearest Sydney, all 
other women are platitudes compared to you. Even this run- 
ning away is but another page. Dearest child, you are an 
ever fascinating romance.” 

‘*But I hate them all and shall never be married before 
them.” ; 

“‘ Nothing easier. We'll walk to Roxford and be married 
by the curate. Then we'll go back and tell them.” 

Roxford never quite understood the mystery, nor did it 
quite forgive--but the Burrell Peters are the happiest people 
in the country. 





PROBLEMS IN CHARITY. 


BY WILLIAM J. KERBY, Pu.D. 


I. 


MAHE approaching National Conference of Catholic 

™ Charities serves to direct renewed attention to 

the complicated problem of relieving and up- 

building’ the socially helpless classes. All con- 

am ventions of those actively engaged in charity 

are efforts to learn more about social conditions, to examine 

and improve methods of dealing with the poor, and to test the 
practical aims which inspire these efforts. 

An accurate knowledge of poverty is very valuable. Thor- 
ough study of its causes leads one to question the moral val- 
idity of institutions under which it exists. Some who make 
the study are led into radical theories of total social recon- 
struction. Others are led to reaffirm the fundamental institu- 
tions on which the social order rests, but to demand very 
important modifications of them and far-reaching changes in 
the ways of meeting the problems. Others again see in modern 
poverty rather a sign of social and spiritual failure than of 
bankruptcy of social organization. Some there are who look 
without thinking and see without feeling, and become con- 
scious of no problem, agreeing with Podsnap in Our Mutual 
Friend, who first denied that any poor starved to death; then: 
claimed that, if they did, it was their own fault; then claimed 
that{ proud England nobly provided for its poor; and then 
asserted that it is by decree of Providence that there are poor; 
and wound up by declaring that the subject is disagreeable 
andSshould’ not be mentioned in polite society. 

Numberless charity organizations have sprung up because 
the condition of the poor does challenge our institutions, our 
wisdom, and our methods in dealing with them. The whole- 
sale criticism of traditional methods in charity is further proof 
of the deep hold which the problem has taken on society, and 
the reckless eagerness with which “‘ new” views are embraced 
is as much a sign of hope as it is a proof of thoughtless love 
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of untried innovation. All fundamentals in charity work are 
questioned nowadays. The relation of the Church to poverty 
and its causes; the relation of state or city to relief and pre- 
vention; the relations of Church and State in charity; rela- 
tions of voluntary organizations to political authority in serving 
the poor; relations of these organizations among themselves; 
the natural rights of the poor when in seeming conflict with 
the rights of society; the validity of traditional views against 
new views; the ultimate standards from which the higher laws 
of relief must be drawn; in a word, everything is in question. 
And thus arise philosophies, policies, antagonisms, with their 
undercurrents, all of which worry the peace lover and jeopard- 
ize progress in the real solution of the problem. 

The questions involved are vital. The mass of poverty 
which confronts modern society is simply appalling. The amount 
of money that would be required to capitalize charity in the 
United States challenges belief. The difficulties in the way of 
concerted and sympathetic action of all agencies, because 
largely inherent and natural, offer no promise of being mastered, 
and yet we must be optimists. We must believe in the suc- 
cessful outcome of things. In this field really lies the most 
serious challenge to our civilization, to our Christianity. We 
have learning enough, literature enough, churches enough, 
political institutions and schools enough, to do us credit; but 
the great failure of our time is our failure to treat, wisely and 
effectively, our failures. 

Every institution, every civilization, fails at some spot. Its 
real wisdom is shown in its provision for its failures. Com- 
petitive institutions are good for the strong, but fatal to the 
weak. Elective studies in universities help one class of students 
and harm another. Trust ennobles the honorable and encour- 
ages the crafty. Modern liberties curse as many as they 
bless. Since all institutions include persons of conflicting in- 
terests, of antagonistic temperaments, of different grades of 
moral insight and intellectual skill, there will always be a 
harvest of failures to be charged up, and in reality the finest 
wisdom in any institution should be devoted to the problem 
of providing for its failures. 

The poor are our most conspicuous failures. In number, in 
paralysis of energy, in the failure of our ideals, of opportunity 
to.geach and stimulate them, in their lack of response to the 
spur of necessity, to the touch of hope, to the sense of re- 
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sponsibility, they are failures. They are not our only failures, 
but they are the most conspicuous. It is only from the height 
that one can see the depths. It is the prevalence of exalted 
ideals that makes poverty seem so pitiful. It is the mighty 
energy in modern life that causes the poor to appear so help- 
less. It is oftentimes the very perfection of institutions, as 
such, that emphasizes their failure to uplift effectively the poor. 
Christianity gave us the deep doctrine of brotherhood which 
social facts so baldly contradict. Christ taught us the infinite 
value of the individual soul and the inherent sacredness of per- 
sonal rights, but the facts in modern distress scorn us. The 
roots of charity are in these doctrines. They were destined to 
take the agony of nameless fear out of the heart of poverty 
and to replace it by the solace of trust. Christianity has fur- 
nished the social philosophy out of which charity sprung. Chris- 
tianity gave us the doctrine and example on which charity was 
formed, and the motive and inspiration by which its energy 
was supplied. Charity comes down the centuries, first-born in 
the family of Christian virtues. Its spirit, sprung of the heart 
of Christ, whispered to strength the secret whereby strength 
might be sanctified. And, obediently, hopefully, health served 
disease, virtue served sin, learning served ignorance, freedom 
served captivity, wisdom served the fool, and wealth served 
poverty. Thus arose the communities in the Church which 
loved and served the helpless because they believed that these 
were loved of God. 

Charity has not escaped the world movement that is chang- 
ing everything. Everything is nowadaysto be separated from 
everything else. Science must separate from faith; education 
from religion; morals from dogma; State from Church; and, 
say our modern thinkers, charity must separate from the super- 
natural. Thus we face the new philanthropy. Thinkers do 
more of this separating than life does. As we think these 
forces apart, life seems to drive them back into association. 
And thus the Church stands out more impressed by the facts 
of life than by the innovations of the thinkers. She is quite 
as much impressed by the failures of science as she is by its 
successes. She realizes that the history of error requires more 
volumes than the history of truth. She remembers many false 
prophets and false prophecies among scientists as well as among 
believers. The new philanthropy is not the first “ new” force 
that she has faced. Nor will it be surprising if at some not 
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distant day the new philanthropy will turn back to the old and 
ask it for some of its time-tried secrets. 

And thus, in the midst of disconcerting changes, we are going 
to be slow. We shall hold to our philosophy, to our doctrine, 
to our motive and inspiration in charity work. It will continue 
to be an organic part of our faith and we shall continue to look 
to the life beyond—toward which the Savior pointed—for stim- 
ulation and recompense. We shall continue to see the bene- 
diction of Jesus Christ awaiting us beyond the prostrate figure 
to which we minister. But this is only one-half of our attitude, 

We have made mistakes and we shall continue to make 
them. We have our failures, as all institutions have their fail- 
ures. We do not love our mistakes; we are not wedded to 
them; but we know of no infallibility in human reason, and 
no finality in earthly wisdom. The philosophy, doctrine, and 
motive of our charity must be supplemented by our own efforts, 
Our understanding of social laws and causes, our common sense 
in dealing with human nature, and our personal consecration, 
affect the efficiency and adequacy of our charity at all times. 
Relations change, methods wear out, hence we must observe, 
reflect, experiment, and learn. We will learn eagerly and grate- 
fully from every source: from the new philanthropy as well as 
from our own; from our critics just as hopefully as from our 
leaders. The poor are too sacred in the mind of Christ to per- 
mit us to be swayed by feeling if those who do not like us or 
admire our ways may still teach us well. 

If our critics ask us whether we have finally settled on the 
one wise way to deal with orphans, we answer: No; nor do 
we think that they have. If they ask us if we have discovered 
how to give relief without at all enervating the recipient, we 
answer: No; nor do we think that they have. If they ask us 
if we can prevent wife-desertion and drunkenness among the 
poor, we answer: No; nor do we think they can. If they ask 
us if all of our workers among the poor are wise, farsighted, 
tender, and patient, we answer: No; nor do we think that 
theirs are. And hence we are willing tolearn. But we some- 
times formulate our thoughts badly. We have within our circles 
the secret of finding tens of thousands who consecrate themselves 
entirely to the service of the poor, and are satisfied to leave 
the account with God. But often this consciousness takes on 
a form of opposition to paid workers who are found in such 
large numbers in the new philanthropy, Those among us 
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who reflect, avoid the mistake. If those who serve the Gospel 
should live by it, why not apply the law to those who serve 
charity. The mind accustomed to unpaid work in charity 
needs time and widening of horizon to understand that it may 
be necessary to change that order. 

The same is true with regard to much of the opposition 
to scientific charity. The new philanthropy sometimes ex- 
presses badly what it means by “scientific,” and we some- 
times make mistakes in opposing it. When errors are cleared 
away, friend and enemy are not so far apart. St. Vincent de 
Paul was scientific in a true sense. We are not afraid to follow 
him. 

Should we Catholics ever drift into the shallow conviction 
that we cannot learn anything new, should we ever deceive our- 
selves into the belief that we have settled problems in charity, 
we would, indeed, need critics whose sharpness would sting us 
and startle us out of such a paralyzing illusion. Only by un- 
derstanding that everything fails at some pdint, will we be 
docile. Only by believing that we are failing here or there, 
and can do better, will we be progressive. Only by recalling 
the guesses and mistakes that flock around everything new 
in history, can we be conservative ; only by recalling that Christ 
gives the poor to us in charge, can we be patient in the face 
of criticism and firm in face of trial. 

It is well for us to be reminded constantly that in our 
charity work we but share the common lot. Respectable tes- 
timony is at hand which, it is claimed, shows that democracy 
is a failure; that our city government is a failure; that our 
public school system is a failure; that our prison administra- 
tion is a failure; that our criminal law practices and institu- 
tions are a disgrace to civilization. Every day we hear of 
“new ” methods in teaching and of failure of the “old,” in art, 
in music, in raising children, in medicine, in everything. Shall 
we Catholics alone claim exemption, and say that we do not 
fail? Shall we refuse to study, observe, experiment, simply be- 
cause sharp critics assail us and a too eager spirit of innova- 
tion about us leads us to fear all innovation too much? ° 

We must be open-minded toward every problem in charity. 
Let us hold to our philosophy, to our doctrine, to our super- 
natural motive and inspiration. Then let us seek progress in 
method and practical aim from friend and from critic, from 
conservative and radical, from new and from old. In doing 
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this there is no need to surrender the cherished and venerable 
traditions of the spirit of charity; no need to part company 
with the saints, whose halo of sanctity would seem to be their 
visible reward of their service of the poor; no need to forget 
the unnumbered thousands of men and women who found a 
noble destiny for talent and thought in consecrated personal 
ministrations to the lowly; no need to surrender the symbols 
of the power of the supernatural motive and heavenly inspira- 
tion which was, in old days, a nursery of heroes and heroines 
and nowadays meets so often but scant courtesy. 

The situation is not simple. We need a more widely de- 
veloped sense of responsibility toward the poor and more ac- 
curate knowledge of social relations and processes. Means in 
greater abundance, secured by more refined methods, are neces- 
sary. We are sometimes in danger of surrendering too much 
of our traditions because the chorus of fault-finding is impres- 
sively loud. We may love an old method beeause it is easy and 
dislike a new one just because it is difficult. 

The widely shared feeling of unrest in our charity circles 
has given rise to the concerted movement expressed in the 
formation of the National Conferenee of Catholic Charities. 
We need the guidance of our collective thought. We need the 
inspiration of collective presence. We need collective wisdom 
in dealing with the new philanthropy and with the old. The 
formation of this conference is a step toward such results. Its 
aim will be largely to find out the condition of our charities 
and the validity of the methods in them. It will endeavor 
gradually to understand the current in modern charity and to 
estimate rightly its value. It, therefore, becomes a work of 
primary importance to the American Church and one of direct 
appeal to Catholics in general. In order to place its efforts in 
their relation to problems a review in outline of general charity 
conditions is herewith suggested. 


Il. 


There are four classes of persons who must be looked to 
by the associations which perform works of charity, each pre- 
senting distinct problems, a distinct spirit, and each requiring 
entirely different treatment. First, there are those who do not 
know the facts in modern poverty. This class needs informa. 
tion, instruction. Second, there is a class which knows the con- 
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ditions well enough, but feels no responsibility for them. They 
are cold individualists. This class needs not information, but 
inspiration, formation of a social conscience. Third, there is a 
class which feels the impulse to social service, but seems not to 
know what to do. Such have need of leadership, of direction, 
or organization, and there are those who are actively at work, 
some working wisely and some foolishly, some producing noble 
results and others holding back progress. Many of these have 
need of improvement in methods and widening of social outlook 
or deepening of knowledge of social conditions. Organized 
charities are thus confronted by four distinct, complex problems: 
that of instruction; that of spiritual information and inspira- 
tion; that of organization itself; and that of finding effective 
methods among changing and complex conditions. 

The first class referred to is fairly large. There is no one 
who does not know that poverty is to be found. But the 
knowledge is remote, speculative. The mass of distress is so 
great that many are repelled. Lack of evident rélation between 
any given poor and any given well-to-do helps to keep one’s 
sympathies suppressed. Life as most of us live it is busy; it 
is filled with complex relations, with struggle for existence or 
for maintenance of standard, or for social advance. Means and 
energy are so absorbed that one is conscious of no superfluous 
resources, available for any good purpose. The well-to-do are 
everywhere separated from the poor: at church, in the thea- 
tre, in society, in residence districts. We never see the poor 
at work or at home. It is true that modern books, magazines, 
lecturers, and official investigations are forcing much knowledge 
into higher circles. It is true that there is to-day less excuse 
than ever before for ignorance of the details of poverty. But: 
with all allowances made, an ignorance is still to be found 
among the well-to-do that hinders many from any action and 
even any impulse toward personal interest in the conditions of 
the poor. 

Decent interest in one’s city; patriotic regard for city in-~ 
stitutions and administration as these. affect the poor; intelli- 
gent understanding of modern industrial conditons in one’s 
city; some grasp on the duty of society as a whole toward 
its failures; zeal for the vigorous assertion of social and spirit- 
ual ideals; conscientious desire to follow the literal, emphatic 
teaching of Jesus Christ—all of this should be found in the 
Christian American citizen. Any one of such motives should 
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lead him directly to take interest in the poor. But many, un- 
fortunately, are never aroused by all of them taken together— 
never aroused even to a rudimentary interest. We may grant 
that it is out of the question for one to know all. Yet one 
may know something; one may work in some line; one may 
lend a hand toward alleviation somewhere. But the number 
who fail to do even this is too large to be overlooked. 

Progress in charity, in civic life, in religion, demands, then, 
that systematic effort be made to instruct this class; to spread 
information in such form as to stir sluggish sympathies into 
eager service. Organized charity, then, must give attention to 
this problem. Only some such body as a national conference 
can make the thorough survey required, and, on the whole, 
adopt methods fitted to bring about the desired awakening. 
Not that organized charity itself. can accomplish all of this: 
but it can do much. And it can enlist in the work schools, 
press, and pulpit. A difficult task awaits him who would show 
that a knowledge of the classics, or of history, or of geology 
is of greater cultural, spiritual, and social value to our young 
than is a knowledge of the ebb of civilization among the poor. 
A revision of valuations on all sides might awaken us to a reali- 
zation that accurate knowledge of this literal ‘‘ underworld,” 
with stirred sympathies leading to thoughtful service, might be 
worth as much in the development of the young as courses in 
éthics and possibly higher catechism. The work of effective 
instruction in the facts of poverty remains to be done. It is 
one of the chief concerns of organized charity; one that a 
national conference can in the long run undertake to handle. 

There is a second problem awaiting organized charity, an 
offshoot possibly of that just referred to: namely, that of awak- 
ening the social conscience where it is inactive in presence of 
sufficient information. There are hard, cold individualists who 
will maintain that poverty is the concern of the poor; that 
the poor are to blame usually for their plight. Such persons 
adopt a rigid standard of justice which is narrow and unsocial. 
They are encouraged in their attitude by the harsh struggle 
for material gain which they witness on every side, and by their 
lack of personal knowledge of the poor. They comfort them- 
selves with the vague assumption that there are many good- 
natured people who will give whatever relief is necessary to 
the deserving poor. 

This problem confronts organized charity, but cannot be 
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happily solved by it. The social and spiritual teachers of the 
race must undertake to help. In as far as the social con- 
science enters the religious life, the formation of it becomes in 
large part the duty of the religious teacher. Inasmuch as the 
social conscience is an integral part of the good citizen, the 
formation of it becomes the duty of the school which professes 
to form good citizens. Inasmuch as the social conscience of 
society, as such, must come to expression in and through laws, 
it becomes the particular duty of the law-maker to be. pos- 
sessed of social conscience, to foster it, to enact it. Inasmuch 
as the social conscience is necessary to the man of wealth who 
believes that he is a steward, under God, of his wealth for 
society, he must develop it if he would be a faithful man. In- 
asmuch as the social conscience is a necessary element in the 
formation of the Christian-minded employer, he, too, must 
respect and obey’ it if he would be a good man, good citizen, 
good employer, good Christian. And thus the work of develop- 
ing the social conscience in modern life becomes the joint duty 
of Church, school, legislator, property owner, and employer. 

It is only through some such contrivance as conferences 
that these can be brought together to do this duty in the 
name of God, of humanity, of civilization, and of progress. 
And, therefore, by duty and by right, all of these must enter 
the charities conference. They must work together, must 
learn from one another, bear with one another, and seek in 
patient trust and tolerant discussion ways and means to organize, 
strengthen, and adapt social conscience to life. The charity 
worker, with possibly too much sympathy; the employer, with 
too little; the legislator, with indifference or even aversion; 
the teacher, not touching the problem at all; the minister of 
the gospel, at times maybe with strong speculative convictions 
and limited practical knowledge—must be brought together in 
sympathy, trust, and zeal to work out the problem for civili- 
zation and Christian faith. 

The National Conference of Catholic Charities will find this 
a complicated problem. But it must be met fairly, honestly, 
patiently, slowly. At any rate, it must be met. And it would 
seem that the projected Conference can meet it best. 

The third class referred to is made up of those who have 
the social conscience and do not know what todo. Their sym- 
pathies are active and their will is good. They are confused by 
the endless claims on them, by a sense of helplessness, and a 
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subtle thought that, since not all can be done, it is not worth 
while to try to do anything. Such need leadership and or- 
ganization. Division of labor is as necessary in charity as 
in shoemaking. The organization can place individuals where 
their aptitudes and circumstances will be taken into account. 
One allied with a hundred feels power, feels that what one 
does is worth while. One thinks of one’s achievement in the 
totals that organization accomplishes. There are some who 
- cannot do friendly visiting. They are awkward, self-conscious, 
and stupid in a poor home; but they can organize, sew, manage, 
or pray. The negro minister who told the men in his con- 
gregation to rush out and save a neighbor’s house from fire, 
and ordered the women to remain in the church and pray, 
had a sense of situation that is not to be despised. Through 
organization in charity one finds his proper place, sees that 
his efforts count, that his wisdom and sympathy influence a 
much larger circle, and that he is protected against his own 
impulses and mistakes. 

Organized charity must, therefore, organize charity. It 
must find out all who will serve and it must guide them in 
serving. Organized charity must know the problems in charity ; 
it must see them as a whole, and measure resources with 
which to meet them. 

The National Conference of Catholic Charities can, there- 
fore, render good service to a great cause. It has already un- 
dertaken a survey of the conditions of Catholic charities in 
the United States. Its endeavor to learn problems, organi- 
zation, limitations, successes, and failures; to find out what 
is needed and to take steps toward meeting the needs, stamps 
it at the outset as a sean definite agency seriously bent on 
earnest work. 

It is hardly necessary to undertake a defense of organiza- 
tion in charity, or to state again and again, with all possible 
emphasis, that no one wishes to crush individuality or formal- 
ize service of the poor, or take the heart out of charity. When 
organization is spoken of, one who believes in it takes it with 
its shortcomings, its dangers; but one hopes to minimize these 
and to accomplish much for the poor in the spirit of God. 

The fourth problem confronting organized Catholic chari- 
ties is that of method in work. We must hold sternly to the 
philosophy, the doctrine, the motive, and inspiration of Catholic 
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charity, while modifying methods and immediate aims to meet 
new conditions. The new conditions are, indeed, complex. 
We must work out wisely and carefully our understanding of 
our relations to state and city in relief work. We must con- 
tribute our share to the discussion of the ré/e of the Church 
in modern conditions. We have, then, to determine fairly and 
broadly our relations to the new philanthropy, with other or- 
ganized charities which work in the same field, but often with 
different standards and principles. We have to seek out every-° 
thing that is helpful, wise, approved, even among our critics, 
and incorporate it into our own works. We must hold ourselves 
in readiness to tell others some of the secrets of power and 
consecration which we have had for centuries. 

We have, too, to work out new views of conditions. We 
must learn quickly to distinguish between what law must do 
in relief and prevention; what public opinion may do and what 
organization may do. And we must acquire the mental] habit 
of referring facts to general situations. We are discovering 
that city administration means much to the poor. We must, 
therefore, take an interest in it for the sake of the poor. We 
see that laws alone can hinder a hundred processes in industry, 
in living conditions that are causing death and disease among 
the poor. In order to magnify preventive work to the utmost, 
we must work to secure legislation that will awaken public opin- 
ion. 

Such changes in method of charity work will be made as 
modern conditions, together with ancient ideals, demand. Or- 
ganization may never be too rigid to change as problems change. 
Safe guidance in this situation will be found when we come 
together in conference. 

One may not close one’s eyes to these great problems. 
Instruction, stimulation of social conscience, organization, suit- 
able methods, are collective needs demanding coilective wisdom 
and action. The National Conference which begins this great 
work will invade no field now occupied; it will displace no 
organization; and will in no way enter the field of actual relief. 
It can, however, explore conditions, renew the inspiration of 
old ideals, guide wisely in the larger relations of the work, 
and thus serve in no mean way to make our methods equal 
to our problems, our aims worthy of our ideals, and our achievee 
ments worthy of our Faith and its noble traditions of charity. 





SPAIN OF TO-DAY. 


BY ANDREW J. SHIPMAN, 


I—THE COUNTRY AT LARGE, 


@MEIIE newspapers have been teeming with news from 
@ Spain regarding the present crisis; but very few 
facts have been given their readers upon which 
to base any adequate view of events that are 
: my €4€Utaking place. Even as I write, there are rumors 
of civil war and vague statements, without names, dates, or 
places, that the clergy are fomenting it. The Catholic com- 
mittees have abstained from their projected protest against 
the present policy of the government, and that alone, irrespec- 
tive of whether troops were massed or Radical counter-demon- 
strations were planned, shows that they have no desire to in- 
volve their country in insurrection or war. We have been re- 
galed ad libitum through the press with extracts from the 
speeches of Liberal and Republican, nay, even Socialistic, lead- 
ers, but not a word has been said of the speeches, in reply, of La 
Cierva, Dalmacio Iglesias, Urguijo, and others, quite as notable 
in their way from the Conservative standpoint. This is not an 
entirely fair attitude for the American press; it ought to tell 
both sides of the story. 

Spain is an intensely Catholic country, with Catholic tradi- 
tions and Catholic prejudices running back to the earliest ages. 
Perhaps the Spaniards still have too much of the Goth in them, 
too much of the old inflexible spirit which drove out the Moor 
and protected all Europe from the Moslem. Spain has been 
the greatest country in the world, an empire vaster than that of 
ancient Rome. People are apt to forget this. And the old, 
proud spirit, that brooked no contradiction and knew no com- 
promise, still dominates the people, although they are fallen 
from their high estate as rulers of the world, Perhaps Kings 
like Charles V. and Philip II., with their strong centralizing 
tendencies, laid the foundation; while lesser men, with all their 
faults and none of their capacity, completed the inflexibility 
which seems a part of the Spanish character as a whole. We 
who judge Spain as a whole must take into consideration this 
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inheritance of history and tradition, as it is one of the things 
which make up nationality and keep alive the pulsing blood 
of the race. 

Then, too, Spain is a poor country. It has been devastated 
by the English and the French, and has had besides civil wars 
of itsown. All these things tend to make the Spaniard, some- 
what like our proud Southern families after the Civil War, purely 
introspective and averse to dealing with things that come from 
the great powers which did so much harm to his native country. 
And these habits of mind frequently dominate those who wish 
to alter things—they desire to impose them autocratically, not 
by way of amendment or in the manner of compromise upon 
non- essentials. 

Spain is a constitutional monarchy with a written Constitu- 
tion, adopted in 1876, very similar, aside from the Monarchy 
and Established Church, to our own Constitution in its general 
provisions, and quite the equal of any of the constitutions of 
modern states. It embodies all the best principles of the previ- 
ous Spanish Constitutions, together with the matters considered 
fundamental in a modern state, such asa bill of rights. To us 
Americans, viewed side by side with our own Constitution, it 
seems to be defective chiefly in its protection of individual 
and property rights, as we understand them, by not having 
sufficient checks to prevent their invasion. Untortunately the 
Constitution is interpreted by the habits, usages, and predilec- 
tions of old Spain, and its shortcomings must be attributed to 
those ingrained ideas rather than to the instrument itself. But 
it is a strong, liberal, and far-sighted document, equal to rank 
with the fundamental law of any modern state. 

The executive power under the Constitution rests in the. 
King, while the law-making power is vested in the Cortes, or 
Parliament, and the King. The Cortes is composed of two 
houses, the Senate and the Congress, equal in authority and 
law-making initiative. The ministry or cabinet may be chosen 
from either house, and the ministers may speak in debate in 
either house, but may vote only in the house to which they 
belong. The Constitution provides that the King is inviolable, 
but his ministers are responsible, and all his decrees must be 
countersigned by one of them. The Senate is composed of 
360 Senators, divided into three classes: Senators in their 
own right, that is, sons of the King, other than the Prince of 
Asturias, sons of the successor to the throne, certain grandees 
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of Spain, Captains-General, Presidents of the Supreme Councils, 
and all the Archbishops; Senators for life (vitalicios), nomi- 
nated by the Crown, who, together with the preceding class, 
cannot exceed 180 in number; the remainder are Senators 
elected for ten years by the corporations of the State, that is, 
the Universities, Communal and Provincial Assemblies, various 
corporate churches, and certain commercial bodies. To be either 
a witalicio, or elected Senator, the candidate must have already 
been a President of Congress (Speaker), or a deputy who has 
sat for three consecutive parliaments or eight independent ones, 
former ministers of the Crown, bishops, grandees of Spain, 
lieutenant-generals of the army or vice-admirals of the navy 
who have served mote than two years, ambassadors or minis- 
ters who have served five years, directors of the various Span- 
ish National Academies, and certain others who have served in 
various capacities. The lower house or Congress of deputies 
is elected by universal suffrage, upon the basis of one deputy 
for every 50,000 of population throughout the kingdom. The 
qualification is that they must be Spanish and twenty-five years 
of age, and they are- elected for a term of five years. The 
Cortes may be dissolved by the King at any time upon resig- 
nation of the ministry, as in the English Parliament. Accord- 
ing to the law of 1890 every male Spaniard, twenty-five years 
of age, who has been a citizen ofa municipality for two years, 
has the right to vote. Neither deputies nor senators are paid 
for their services, and cannot hold other office, except the cabi- 
net ministry. There are at present 406 deputies in Congress. 

Besides this central government, Spain has also local self- 
government. Very often many of the Spanish troubles are 
caused by the clash between the central government and the 
local government. Spain has forty-nine provinces, or, as we 
may call them, states; and each one of these provinces has 
its own individual parliament and local government. The 
provincial parliament or legislature is called the Déiputacion 
Provincial, the members of which are elected by constituencies. 
These Diputaciones Provinciales meet in annual session, and the 
local government is carried on by the Comision Provincial, a 
committee elected by the legislature. Thus we see that gov- 
ernment by commission is quite usual in Spain, although it is 
being heralded as a novelty in the government of cities in the 
United States. Neither the national executive nor the Cortes 
has the right to interfere in the established provincial or 
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municipal administration, except to annul such acts as lie out- 
side the sphere of such administration, very much like our 
State and Federal jurisdiction. The municipal government is 
provided for by a duly elected Ayuntamiento, corresponding to 
our aldermen or board of supervisors, which consists of from 
five to thirty-nine regidores (supervisors) or concejales (aldermen), 
according to the size of the municipality, and by an Alcalde 
(mayor) who in large places has one or two TZenientes Alcaldes 
(vice-mayors). The entire municipal government, with power 
of taxation, is vested in the Ayuntamientos. Half of their 
members are elected every two years, and they in turn elect 
the Alcalde from their own body. Thus it may be seen that 
Spain has a pretty fair local self-government, one which would 
be completely effective, were it not that pressure is frequently 
brought to bear upon the local elections by the central gov- 
ernment. Such things are not wholly unknown in the United 
States. : 

Spain is chiefly an agricultural country and has no largely 
populated cities and industrial centres. The total population 
in 1900 was 9,087,821 males and 9,530,265 females, making a 
total of 18,618,086. The estimated population on January I, 
1909, was 19,712,285. The largest cities in Spain are Madrid 
and Barcelona; the former with 539,835, and the latter with 
533,100 inhabitants. Valencia follows with 213,530, and Seville 
with 168,315. Two other cities, Malaga and Murcia, have over 
100,000 inhabitants; but all the other cities in Spain were, in 
1900, under that figure. It is in the cities of Spain that the 
modern radical, socialistic, and revolutionary elements are to 
be found, and not among the great mass of people in the 
country. 

The politics of Spain are hard to explain to the outsider. 
One may live long in Spain before they are fully grasped. 
They are somewhat on the group system; one or two ideas 
in common for a particular purpose, rather than broad plat- 
forms of action such as our great parties use. Still a few 
general ideas may be given about them. First of all there is 
the Conservative party, now out of power and filling the place 
of the opposition in the Spanish Parliament. It stands for the 
old order of things in general; the “make haste slowly” 
principle. Its adherents are of various shades of opinions. 
The majority of them are heart and soul for the present mon- 
archy and for a Constitutional Spain. Others are Carlists and 
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hark back to the older régime; others still want to see no 
change whatever—they are the “stand-patters” of the party. 
Others are strong clericals, and see in any change an attack 
upon the vested rights of the Church. This party was in 
power for eight years and accomplished much—much more 
proportionately than its successor seems to be capable of do- 
ing. It passed the laws of Electoral Reform, giving Spain 
manhood suffrage; and it passed the laws for Local Govern- 
ment, providing a larger measure of autonomy for the cities 
and provinces of Spain than ever before. The next is the 
Liberal party, which believes in bringing Spain up to the top 
measure of constitutional monarchies in short order, no matter 
what interests may suffer. The majority of its adherents are 
constitutional and devoted to the monarchy. They are too 
fond, however, of adopting foreign ideas and foreign experi- 
ments in government, no matter whether they are suited to 
the genius and temperament of the Spanish people or not. 
They want the broadest measure of modern political invention, 
whether Spain is ready for it or not. Then comes the Re- 
publican party, which may be described as being in the same 
relation (in the inverse order) to the Liberals as the Carlists 
are to the Conservatives. They are anti-constitutional and 
anti-monarchical. They want a republic in Spain as soon as 
possible, and unfortunately they have fixed on France as their 
model, instead of taking, say, the United States or Switzer- 
land. Then follow the Radicals, who are the apostles of dis- 
content, and whose members are of all shades of opinion, 
theorists, socialists, and some even of the white glove, or phil- 
osophical school of anarchy. They are the preachers of polit- 
ical discontent; and are such energetic reformers that they 
‘are prepared to tear down everything and build entirely anew. 
They are divided into various groups such as, Regional- 
ists, Independents, and the like. 

The Church in Spain is the oldest institution which the 
country has. Its charter and inherited rights go back beyond 
the present Constitution, the present reigning house, or its 
predecessor, clear back even before Spain became a united 
kingdom under the Catholic kings, when the Moslem was 
driven from Spanish soil. Its history is the history of Spain, 
and it is the one enduring monument which Spain has to tell 
of its struggles and progress. In the mind of the Spaniard it 
is almost impossible to disassociate the Church from Spain it- 
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self; they are one and indissoluble. It is this viewpoint that 
makes much of the present situation in Spain incomprehen- 
sible to the outsider. One might as well try to separate his 
family identity from his personal identity; to the average 
Spanish mind it is unthinkable. At present the Church is 
composed of nine archbishoprics or provinces, with forty-seven 
suffragan bishoprics or dioceses. The Archbishop of Toledo 
is the Primate of all Spain, and Patriarch of the Indies. There 
are in all Spain some 17,369 organized parishes, having 22,- 
558 churches and 7,568 chapels, which are served by 33,303 
priests. A detailed statement for each diocese has been given 
by me in America (July 23, 1910). As a whole the figures do 
not show that Spain is abnormally overcrowded with priests, 
although in some of the dioceses the dwindling of population 
within the last century has left them supplied with more 
churches and clergy than possibly they need at the present 
day. On the other hand, many places in Spain show that the 
Church is under-equipped with clergy. Nearly the entire 
population is Catholic. There were in 1900 some 213,000 
foreigners in Spain, whose religious affiliations were not counted, 
some 7,500 Protestants, 4,500 Jews, and from 18,000 to 20,- 
ooo Rationalists, Indifferentists, and others. This is as near as 
the census can inform us. 

The Constitution requires the nation to support the clergy 
and maintain the buildings and equipment of the Church for 
public worship. This is especially regulated by the Concordat, 
which will be mentioned later. This, it must be understood, 
is no liberality on the part of the State, although the present 
generation is trying to give it that aspect, but is merely a return 
of part of the fruits from the estates and property of the 
Church which were siezed by the State under various pretexts 
during the past. It is an indemnity rather than a grace. The 
estimate of expenditure in this regard for the year 1910 is 
41,337,013 pesetas, or about $8,267,000, which is about the 
same as for the year 1909. This sum looks magnificent when 
it is viewed as a whole, and no account is taken of its actual 
application. Some persons reading hastily the figures as given 
in the daily newspapers get an idea that the clergy receive the 
whole of it. But that is far from being the case. In the first 
place the appropriation is used to run the Ministry of Wor- 
ship: to pay the salaries of the minister, his assistants, and 
- all the clerks, employees, and statistical and administrative work. 
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In the second place the fabric of the cathedrals and churches 
must ‘be kept up out of this sum. Most of the cathedrals in 
Spain are national monuments and are more or less in need 
of repair. Those who have seen the Cathedral of Barcelona, 
with the scaffolding around its towers, or the Cathedral of 
Seville, with. the extensive works in the courtyard extending 
along the northern side, will understand this. When one con- 
siders the number of beautiful cathedrals, churches, abbeys, 
and church buildings in Spain, which are models of Gothic 
architeeture, and which are to be kept in good condition or 
restored, one realizes the amount of expenditure required. 
Then come the actual salaries of the clergy. They are certain- 
ly not extravagant. The primate, the Archbishop of Toledo, 
receives $7,500 annually; the archbishops of Seville and Val- 
encia, $7,000 each; the other archbishops $6,500 each; two 
bishops, Barcelona and Madrid, $5,400 each; four bishops, 
Cadiz, Cartagena, Cordoba, and Malaga, $5,000 each; twenty- 
two bishops, $4,300 each; and the remaining bishops not 
quite $4,000 each. Deans and archdeacons receive from $900 
to $1,000 each; regular canons, $800, and beneficed canons 
from $350 to $700; while parish priests in the cities receive 
from $300 to $500, and those in the country from $150 up. 
Assistant priests receive from $100 to $200 annually. Truly it 
cannot be said to be a wildly extravagant rate of pay; and it 
needs the usual stole fees, such as weddings, ceremonial bap- 
tisms, and the like, to eke out their income. The specific ap- 
propriations for the maintenance of worship and ordinary care 
and cleanliness of the churches ate as follows: each metro- 
politan cathedral, $4,500; each suffragan cathedral, $3,500; 
and each collegiate church, from $1,000 to $1,500; while 
parish churches get an allowance proportioned to their im- 
portance from-a minimum of $50 up. Besides this, diocesan 
seminaries receive an allowance of from $4,500 to $6,000 each 
for the instruction and maintenance of candidates for the 
priesthood, From these figures one can get a very fair idea 
of how the Church expenditure in Spain is apportioned. 
Besides the parochial, secular clergy just mentioned there 
are several religious orders in Spain. The ordinary news- 
papers, in reporting this fact, ran them up into high figures, 
which is the veriest- nonsense. What they mean, when they 
speak of religious orders, are religious houses or separate com- 
munities, and even these numbers they exaggerate. In 1909 
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there were 597 religious houses or communities of men, con- 
taining 12,142 members, which were devoted as follows: 294 
to education; 92 to training of missionaries; 97 to education 
of priests; 62 to manual training for the young and the sale 
of their products; and 52 to monastic and contemplative life. 
There were 2,656 communities of women, having 42,596 mem- 
bers, divided as follows: 910 for education; 1,029 for hospital 
work and charity; 717 for a contemplative life. Some of these 
religious communities have taken up some sections of the most 
desolate and wild lands in Catalonia and the north, lands which 
had never been profitable or even cultivated, and erected mon- 
asteries there after the manner of the Middle Ages or of our 
energetic missionaries in the far West. 

Education in Spain is not, of course, as far advanced as 
it is in the United States, or in Germany, or France. In a 
great measure this may be explained by the fact that the great 
majority of the Spanish population is rural. All sorts of mis- 
leading information about education and illiteracy in Spain 
has ‘been given in our daily and weekly press, as well as in 
some leading magazines. Some of them have said that there 
was 75 per cent of illiteracy in Spain; but those figures were 
taken from the census of 1860. Others have said that 68 per 
cent of the people were illiterate; but that was taken from 
the census of 1880. The trouble with these writers was that 
they utilized the handiest encyclopedia they could find, no 
matter what its date was, instead of obtaining the latest avail- 
able figures. The census of 1910 is not yet computed, but the 
figures for 1900 gave 25,340 public schools with 1,617,314 
pupils, and 6,181 private schools with 344,380 pupils, making 
a total of 31,521 schools with 1,961,694 pupils. One-ninth of 
a population of 18,500,000 is certainly not a bad showing. In 
1900 the central government at Madrid spent $9,500,000 on 
education, and the local governments about three to four times 
as much more. In 1910 the governmental .budget for educa- 
tion is 53,522,408 pesetas, or about $10,710,000. In 1900 the 
illiterates of Spain amounted to less than jo per cent, or to 
be exact 2,603,753 males and 2,686,615 females, making a total 
of 5,290,368 persons. I am informed that the Spanish age 
at which illiterates are counted is nine years, and these illiter- 
ates were for the most part persons from maturity to old age. 

The pay of a school teacher is never magnificent in any coun- 
try. The close-fisted, hard-headed Spanish peasant has old- 
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fashioned notions about the necessity of reading and writing, and 
will not tax himself to maintain schools, and still less to pay 
large salaries to teachers, especially in the primary grades. 
For this reason teaching in Spain is not an attractive profession, 
and arouses no enthusiasm outside the large cities. The sub- 
jects usually taught in the primary schools are: Christian 
Doctrine, Spanish language, reading, writing, and grammar, 
arithmetic, geography and history, drawing, singing, manual 
training, and bodily exercises. In city schools the elementary 
notions of geometry, physical science, chemistry, and physiology 
are taught. 

The teacher of the lowest primary grade in a country school 
begins with the magnificent salary of 500 pesetas, or $100 a 
year. He can be advanced by gradation of 200 pesetas, until 
he receives 1,500 pesetas; after that the places are all subject 
to competitive examination (oposicion). The highest places are 
in Madrid and Barcelona, where the best paid teachers get 
2,500 pesetas, or $500. Secondary education is provided by 
what are called Justitutos, analogous to our high schools. Chil- 
dren must ‘be at least eleven years of age and pass an en- 
trance examination.. These imstitutos have a five to six years’ 
course, and are expected to prepare for an elementary, profes- 
sional, or a university course. Then come the normal schools, 
the professional schools, and the nine universities. The number 
of university students in 1907 was 16,500. Besides, the edu- 
cation of women is also progressing. In 1907 twenty-two wo- 
men students passed through the universities; in the same year 
1,076 women passed through the school of arts and industries ; 
and in 1g08 this number rose to 1,315. In the normal schools 
in 1907 some 2,241 schoolmistresses graduated; in 1908 there 
were 3,584 women on the list. These refer wholly to the gov- 
ernmental public schools. Besides these, there are the private 
schools, managed in part by religious congregations, and in 
part by laymen (both Catholic and otherwise) concerning which 
I have no adequate figures as to salaries and service. 

Spain is also a nation of small holders of real property, and 
has but comparatively few holders of large estates. Perhaps 
to this is due in a measure its poverty, for it is the small land- 
owner rather than the manufacturer or trader who predominates. 
Of the 3,426,083 recorded assessments to the real property tax, 
there were 624,920 properties which paid a tax of from 1 to 10 
reales (5 to 50 cents), 511,666 from 10 to 20 reales, 642,377 
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from 20 to 40 reales, 788,184 from 40 to 100 reales, 416,546 
from 100 to 200 reales, 165,202 from 200 to 500 reales ($10 
- to $25); while the rest, to the number of 279,188, are larger 
estates which pay from 500 to 10,000 reales, and a few upwards. 
About 80 per cent of the soil is classed as productive. In 
minerals Spain is very rich, being the largest producer of cop- 
per in the world after the United States, while mercury, iron, 
and zinc are largely produced, but the mines are said to be 
inadequately worked. The railway communication comprises 
9,025 miles of rail, nearly all single track, except near Madrid 
and Barcelona. 


Il.—THE PRESENT SITUATION. 


The present moment is agitated by reports of. a threatened 
break between Spain and the Holy See, and all sorts of rumors, 
and even the veriest nonsense, have been printed about it. It 
all arises from an attempt at a revision of the Concordat at 
present existing between Spain and the Holy‘See, which is 
complicated by the repeal of an existing law and the introduc- 
tion of two new ones into the Cortes whilst negotiations are 
pending. The present Congress, or lower house of the Cortes, 
is composed of 229 Liberals, 106 Conservatives, 40 Republicans, 
9 Carlists and 20 other members of the Integrist, Regionalist, 
Independent, and Socialist groups, so that it can be seen that 
the Liberals have a clear majority of 54 votes over all the other 
parties combined. The Senate, however, leans more towards 
the Conservative party. After all the seats had been filled in 
the late election and by appointment, it stood 178 Ministerial- 
ists, 117 Conservatives, 6 Carlists, 5 Republicans, 29 Indefinites, 
and 17 Prelates, with nine others, Regionalists and Palatines, - 
The present Prime Minister of Spain, or Presidente del Consejo, 
is Don José Canalejas y Mendez, probably the strongest Lib- 
eral in Spain. He certainly is the strongest and most effective 
public speaker and knows how to turn his sentences in a way 
that even his enemies must admire. In Spain they use the 
bull-rings on off-days in which to hold their political meetings, 
and they serve the purpose excellently. At one of his latest 
addresses to his followers Canalejas addressed them so forcibly 
and stirred them up so thoroughly that at the conclusion of his 
speech they tore up the seats and threw them into the ring. 

While undertaking to enter into negotiations with the Holy 
See for a revision of the Concordat, Sefior Canalejas during 
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the pendency of negotiations at Rome promulgated a Royal 
Order, which completely changed the interpretation of the Con- 
stitution in regard to non-Catholic bodies, and introduced into 
the. Cortes two measures, which are nick-named the “‘ lock-out” 
(candado) in the Spanish papers, looking towards the diminu- 
tion or suppression of religious orders and houses in Spain. 
The Holy See replied that that was not the way in which ne- 
gotiations should be carried on, for one party to do whatever 
he wanted, and then to say we will talk revision as to the rest. 
A few words upon the Constitution and the Concordat may be 
necessary to explain the situation. 

There have been several Concordats between Spain and the 
Holy See, the later ones superseding the others. The present 
Concordat was entered into on March 16, 1851, and a supple- 
ment thereto was added on August 25,1859. There have also 
been a number of Constitutions adopted in Spain. The present 
Constitution was adopted June 30, 1876, and its general provi- 
sions have already been described. The portion of the Consti- 
tution principally bearing on the present situation reads as 
follows : 

Article XI. The Apostolic Roman Catholic religion is the 
religion of the State. The nation binds itself to maintain this 
religion and its ministers, 

No one shall be molested in Spanish territory on account 
of his religious opinions, or for the exercise of his partic ular 
form of worship, provided ,he show the respect due to Chris- 
tian morality. 

Ceremonies and public manifestations other than those of 
the State religion, however, shall not be permitted. 


The first and the last clauses of this article are the ones 
which are creating such a stir just now. Spain is almost entirely 
Catholic, and, as I have said, there are only about 7,500 Prot- 
estants (including many foreigners) and some 4,500 Jews in 
Spain. They were an insignificant minority, and, in so far as 
they were foreigners, Spaniards have never deemed that they 
should enjoy privileges to which the Spanish native-born were 
entitled. And so they did not give them the privilege of using 
the outward and visible signs of a church upon their houses 
of worship, construing that to be a “‘ public manifestation” pro- 
hibited by the Constitution. Unfortunately, the doubtful por- 
tions of the Spanish Constitution are not construed, as with 
us, by a judgment of the Supreme Court. They are interpreted 


‘ 
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by a decree framed by the Council] of Ministers and signed 
by the King, which has all the force of a law. On October 
23, 1876, a Royal Order—for such a decree is so called—was 
promulgated, which undertook to construe Article XI. of the 
Constitution, as follows: 


1. From this date every public manifestation ot worship or 
sects differing from the Catholic religion is prohibited outside 
ot the house of worship or cemetery belonging to them. 

2. The foregoing regulation comprises, under the meaning 
of public manifestation, every act performed in the public 
street, or on the exterior walls of the house of worship or 
cemetery, which advertises or announces the ceremonies, 
rites, usages, and customs of the dissenting sect, whether by 
means of processions, placards, banners, emblems, advertise- 
ments, or posters. 


This law has been on the books for thirty-four years, and 
Spaniards have never, in any number, petitioned for its re- 
moval or change. On the contrary, they have always wanted 
it. There is no need here to go into the propriety or justice of 
such a law. In the Southern States we have a “ Jim Crow” 
law, which represents the local wishes of the inhabitants, even 
if it is indefensible. The United States has a Chinese ex- 
clusion law, which no one claims to be a miracle of justice. 
And thus it is that this law exactly fitted the wishes of the 
great majority of Spaniards, as against an infinitesimal mi- 
nority who represented alien religions. We could no more ex- 
pect the Spaniards to change their views on this, than we can 
get our Southern fellow-citizens to abolish their “ Jim Crow” 
and voting statutes. It is human nature, that is all; and it must 
be recognized. 

But as this interpretation was made originally by Royal 
Order, so, too, it could be revoked by Royal Order. This is 
exactly what Canalejas has done; he has simply repealed and 
annulled the former decree which has stood for so many years, 
without putting anything in its place. One does not know to- 
day whether a non-Catholic church may put up merely an an- 
nouncement of its name, or even a cross and statues of the 
saints, or may commence a campaign like the Methodist in- 
stitution in Rome. That is what exasperates the Catholic 
Spaniard; for the present Liberal Government has done this 
proprio motu, without request from any large body of citizens 
or any debate on the subject. 
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The other measures are bills submitted to the two houses 
of the Cortes—the so-called “lock-out ” legislation, using the 
simile of the factory. One is said to propose the suppression 
of the convents and monasteries which have entered Spain il- 
legally ; the other is said to be a measure to enable the bishops 
to suppress unnecessary religious houses within their dioceses. 
A great deal of pure nonsense has been written or telegraphed 
to the American press upon this phase of the matter. For in- 
stance, it is said that the Concordat limits the number of male 
religious orders to three, and there are now six hundred male 
religious orders in Spain. This statement has been repeated 
in numbers of papers here. I have already given the statistics 
of the religious orders in Spain, and need only say that the 
six hundred can only refer to religious houses or communities. 
If the correspondent’s fertile imagination holds out, he will soon 
reckon each individual monk as a “ religious order.” 

There is no lawin Spain, nor does the Concordat itself use 
any terms, restricting the male religious orders to three. I 
quote from the Concordat of 1851, which was ratified and put 
into execution in Spain by the law of October 17, 1851: 


Article XXIX. In order that the whole Peninsula may 
have a sufficient number of ministers and evangelical laborers 
for the prelates to avail themselves by giving missions in the 
localities of their dioceses, helping the parish clergy, assist- 
ing the sick, and for other works of charity and public utility, 
the Government of her Majesty, which proposes to assist Col- 
leges for Missions beyond the seas, will henceforth take 
suitable steps to establish wherever necessary, after previous 
consultation with the diocesans, religious houses and congre- 
gations of St. Vincent de Paul, St. Philip Neri, and another 
order among those approved by the Holy See, which also will 
serve at the proper times as places of retreat for ecclesiastics, 
in which to make their spiritual exercises, or for other pious 
uses. 


There is no restriction in this language, but on the con- 
trary these three orders are made a part of the State Church. 
This will be seen from a later article in the Concordat where 
the State is bound to maintain them: 


Article XXXV. The government of her Majesty will pro- 
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vide the necessary means for the maintenance of the religiou 
houses and congregations mentioned in Article XXIX. 


This was really a short method of getting charitable and 
eleemosynary work done at the least expense to the State. - 

There is no restriction upon religious orders in Spain, any 
more than there is in the United States, and in both places 
they have occupied somewhat the same status. Under the 
Spanish Constitution it is provided that: 


Article XIII. Every Spaniard has the right . « to 
form associations for any of the ends of human life. 


This has been uniformly interpreted as the right to form 
religious organizations of any kind. This right is expressly 
recognized in the Associations (or, as we should say, Member- 
ship Corporations) Law of June 30, 1887: 


Article I. The right of association which is recognized 
by Article XIII. of the Constitution may be exercised freely, 
conformable to the provisions of this act. Under it associa- 
tions may be formed for religious, political, scientific, artistic, 
and benevolent purposes, or for recreation or other lawful 
ends, which do not have profit or gain as their sole or princi- 
pal object. 

Article II. From the provisions of this law are excepted : 
(1) Those associations of the Catholic religion authorized in 
Spain by the Concordat. The other religious associations 
shall be regulated by this law, but the non-Catholic ones must 
be subject to the limitations prescribed by Article II. of the 
Constitution. (2) Societies which are formed for mercantile 
purposes. (3) The institutes or corporations which exist or 
act under special laws. . 


- What the Liberal ministers mean, when they say ‘“‘illegal”’ 
orders, is that many orders have not inscribed themselves, as 
to their respective houses or communities, in the books of reg- 
istry of the province where they are situated. But the statis- 
tics which I have show that out of a total of 3,253 com- 
munities, 2,831 have been duly registered. The Premier Can- 
alejas also desires to shut out all foreign members of religious 
orders or congregations frem their rights of association, upon 
the ground that the Constitution only provides that Spaniards 
shall have such rights. It is very much. analogous to our laws 
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providing that Asiatics shall not become naturalized citizens, 
or that aliens cannot hold land in certain states. 

The debates in both houses of the Cortes upon these last 
proposals have been very warm. The one of which so much 
is made in America—the so-called permission for non-Catholic 
organizations to display the insignia of public worship—has 
not caused so very much comment in Spain. In fact, Catholic 
newspapers refer to it only to a very slight degree. It is re- 
garded more as an affront to the Pope, as a desire to avoid a 
real revision of the Concordat, and is treated as a cheap bid 
for popularity. But in regard to the Spaniard’s constitutional 
right to form associations as he pleases, feelings run deep and 
strong. The provision of the bill that orders may be sup- 
pressed, their very interior affairs regulated by officious state 
meddlers, has roused general indignation. Protests have been 
pouring in by mail, telegraph, and special messenger from 
every part of Spain. Sometimes four to five columns of the 
bare outline of the protests and the thousands of signatures 
appear in the papers. Catholic sentiment throughout the en- 
tire country is aroused, for this is recognized as the opening 
gun of an assault upon the Church. Canalejas is a Catholic, 
but his successor may not be, and so the Catholic world is 
rousing itself. 

And Catholic Spain is fairly well organized. At present 
there are 255 Catholic associations or clubs, 47 Catholic labor 
unions, 556 agricultural associations, 297 Raffeisen Mutual 
Banks, 95 artisans’ unions, 33 consumers’ leagues, 92 indem- 
nity associations, 33 diocesan councils of the different societies, 
eight popular libraries, and three credit banks. The Catholic 
press publishes 60 papers of all kinds. The units of the 
organizations are the various parishes, which they try to make 
a focus of religious and social life. 

It has been asserted on the floor of the Cortes, and re- 
peated over and over again in our press, that Spain is over- 
run with religious orders, and that they pay no taxes. Of 
course those that are authorized by the Concordat pay no 
taxes, for they are part and parcel of the State Church. I 
have not the statistics at hand to show what taxes are paid or 
what exemptions are claimed, but if one will look at the 
matter a moment from an American standpoint it will be seen 
that ordinary civilized nations exact no taxes in similar cases. 
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For instance, here in our own country schools, hospitals, libra- 
ries, asylums, and the like, pay no taxes. Why, then, should 
the religious orders in Spain, who conduct such institutions of 
education, charity, or mercy, be required to submit to taxation? 
I have already given the statistics of the religious orders in 
Spain, but the surprising part of the situation is that Spain 
has many less members of religious communities per popula- 
tion, than many other Catholic countries or Catholic popula- 
tions. Here are some of the figures for the year 1909: 


Country. Catholic Population. Individuals in Number per 

Religious Orders. ten thousand. 
Belgium, 7,276,461 37,905 52 
United States, 14,235,451 65,702 46 
England & Wales, 2,130,000 6,458 30 
Germany, 22,109,644 64,174 29 
Ireland, 3,308,661 9,190 27 
Spain, 19,712,285 54,738 27 


In addition to this it was also pointed out that in 28 dio- 
ceses the number of individuals belonging to religious com- 
munities in each does not reach 100. In Minorca there are 
only three; in Guadix 6, in Astorga 15, and in Siguenza 19. 
Hence it cannot be said that Spain is overrun with religious 
orders, or that its condition in that regard, as compared with 
other countries, is. remarkable. 

The outcome of the parliamentary discussion of the bills 
in relation to the orders and religious houses cannot be fore- 
seen clearly. It may be said that they will pass Congress, 
but in the Senate many of the ministerialists are not strong 
Liberals, while the Conservatives have a large following and 
can also make combinations with other groups. 

The unfortunate affront to the Holy See will, of course, 
not be allowed to stand in the way of the proper adjustment 
of things. That was shown when the massing of the protest- 
ing Catholic organizations was abandoned, rather than allow 
it to be used as the entering wedge of Carlism. But the ele- 
ments of the situation which I have given will enable the 
reader to judge in some intelligent fashion the fragmentary 
and often incoherent news that comes from Spain. 





EDUCATION, DEVELOPMENT, AND SOUL. 


BY EDWARD A, PACE, Pu.D, 


Sees aNE of the encouraging features in modern educa- 
Pa We tion is the endeavor to get back from details 
and devices to underlying principles and laws. 
While the attempt is not made by every teacher, 
4 it is generally recognized that the best work can 
be done only by those who understand the value of method, 
not merely through its successful application, but also through 
its relation to the deeper truths of psychology and even of 
philosophy. Common sense, indeed, requires that any one 
who undertakes to deal with the mind, as the teacher does, 
should know something about the nature of mental life and 
its processes. But the sense of responsibility is even more 
imperative. Whoever realizes to what an extent the intel- 
lectual and moral welfare of the pupil depends upon the sort 
of education he receives, will surely not be satisfied with just 
those odds and ends of methed which suffice to make the 
teacher a pedagogue in the literal, etymological sense of that 
term. We expect more from the physician than a knowledge 
‘ of prescriptions, and more from our spiritual guides than what 
the catechism, in its present form, can supply. It is not then 
unreasonable to insist that the teacher shall acquire a knowl- 
edge of those principles at least which determine the ends of 
education and the means. 

The immediate benefit, and perhaps the greatest, resulting 
from such knowledge, is the preservation of the teacher’s in- 
dividuality against the ceaseless encroachments of machinery. 
School systems, like organic systems, are sometimes “ regu- 
lated” to death. The tendency to render education mechan- 
ical eventually produces rust. And it is certainly anomalous 
to demand that the teacher shall cultivate the pupil’s individ- 
uality when the teacher’s own range of initiative is no wider 
than the path of a monorail car. This narrowing often results, 
not from neglect of method, but rather from a helpless attach- 
ment to what method is supposed to require. The best of 
methods may become a hard master; and this is what usually 
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happens to those who follow it in the letter with no insight 
into its spirit. On such it takes a hold like that which the 
hypnotizer gets upon his subject; and the more docile the 
subject so much deeper is the hypnosis. The awakening 
comes when the method, or rather the one who applies it, 
fails of the desired result. The “first aid” remedy consistsin 
marking the pupil as slow or defective or in some other way 
unqualified. But it is worth considering whether the method 
itself might not be rendered more flexible if the teacher had 
it thoroughly under control. There is quite a difference be- 
tween the traveler whose acquaintance with a foreign language 
is limited to the phrases set down in the first pages of his 
guide-book, and the student who is familiar with the grammar 
as well as with the ordinary forms of speech. In the same 
way, a teacher who has found out, not only that a given 
method is good, but also why it is good, has an advantage 
over one who is content with knowing that it ‘ works beauti- 
fully ’’—so long as it works. [ 

It must be admitted, of course that the search for prin- 
ciples has its difficulties. To begin with, educational work 
opens up problems that come within the province of psychology ; 
and psychology has not an answer ready-made for each and 
every question that the teacher may ask. Or it may be that 
there are too many answers, each of the various psychologies 
offering a solution that bears its own particular stamp. Buta 
more serious difficulty often arises. However cautiously it 
moves, psychology can hardly avoid contact with philosophy; 
in fact, its anxiety to keep clear of philosophical problems 
sometimes lets out its real, though clandestine, relations with 
this or that philosophical system. And even when it proceeds 
quite confidently, being well within its own lines, it frequently 
suggests questions which it does not care to fellow up. It 
discourses readily enough about apperception, for instance, but 
it is apt to fall silent when requested te explain what it is 
that apperceives; and while it deals continually with states and 
processes and activities—self-activity included—it may not be 
prepared to say in what sort of being all these come to pass. 

If under such circumstances the student is somewhat per- 
plexed, the situation becomes clearer when he sees in the 
background a doctrine which he cannot harmonize with his 
beliefs or with certain philosophical truths which he regards as 
fundamental, though he may not have scrutinized them with 
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the critical eye of an expert. When he sees, let as say, that 
materialism is the root from which a given kind of psychology 
springs, he is apt to look with suspicion on everything that 
ramifies, in the shape of theory or law, from such a philo- 
sophical stem. Now in some cases this suspicion is a safe- 
guard; and the sooner it leads to a downright rejection of what 
is erroneous, the better it is for the student himself and for 
his work as an educator. But in other cases suspicion of this 
sort may: be’ harmful—especially if it hinder the acceptance of 
theories which are true in themselves, though they are pre- 
sented as the outgrowth of principles that are false. Every 
philosophical system that is alive to its own interests, quickly 
claims as its rightful possession whatever is established by 
scientific research. Materialism is usually beforehand in assert- 
ing ‘that its interpretation is the only rational one for each 
new fact that is discovered and for each new theory that is 
verified. And it is particularly keen in this respect when it 
foresees that what is theoretical at the start will have far- 
reaching practical applications. Thus it may happen that the 
student is frightened into rejecting what might be useful, or 
at any rate is confronted with an unpleasant alternative. 

As a case in point, one may take the important principle 
of mental development, which enters so largely into educa- 
tional theory, and promises so much on the practical side. 
No teacher, of course, can be indifferent to the fact that the 
mind develops, or to the obvious inference that education must 
be adapted to each of the stages through which the develop- 
ment passes, The question, indeed; is not whether develop- 
ment takes place, but how it shall be more thoroughly under- 
stood—what are the factors, the processes in detail, the rela- 
tions with organic growth. On the other hand, one is naturally 
interested to know what it is that develops. When reference 
is made to bodily growth, the thing that grows is plainly to 
be seen: it is a plant, or an animal, or a human organism. 
To say that vegetal growth proceeds by such and such laws 
is an abstract statement that does not debar us from saying 
it is a tree that grows. And so, after admitting that mental 
development takes place, one is inclined to think it is a mind 
that develops—the more so because every explanation of 
mental development is based on analogies suggested by bodily 
growth. The question, then, concerning the “‘ what” of mental 
development is not irrelevant. It is not even purely specu- 
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lative, since the answer it calls forth must affect profoundly 
one’s entire view of life, of its purpose and value, and conse- 
quently also the meaning of education. 

Here again the materialist is prompt with his answer, What 
develops is simply the brain. Under repeated stimulation, 
through the organs of sense, the afferent nerves become 
smoother pathways, The central structures increase in com- 
plexity as new cells and fibres are brought into function, new 
connections established, and a larger store of latent vestiges 
accumulated. Association of ideas means the linking of cere- 
bral elements or centres; memory, the aftermath of sensory 
stimulation; emotion, the discharge over efferent paths, De- 
liberate volition implies a momentary conflict between tenden- 
cies to action; and this ceases as soon as the “hitch” is re- 
moved. Development, then, as a whole goes on by organizing 
the several nerve-processes in such a way that they are re- 
duced, more or less rapidly, to the level of mechanical perform- 
ance, of which reflex functions are the type. * Naturally, too, 
consciousness, as a by-product, becomes more complex, like 
the effect of an orchestra to which new instruments are added, 
giving a larger variety of tone combinations. 

This view has its merits; it at least recognizes the common- 
sense notion that whenever development takes place there must 
be a. real something that develops. Furthermore, it is consist- 
ent. As materialism holds that the brain secretes thought and 
all other forms of consciousness, it cannot logically point to 
anything else than the brain when it attempts to solve the prob- 
lem of development. On the other hand, its answer does not 
meet the question as to what lies back of mental development. 
Once it assumes that there is no such real being as mind dis- 
tinct from the organism, it may abound as it will in describing 
cerebral development, but it has no right to use the word “‘ men- 
tal.” At most it may say that different psychical processes 
occur as the brain activity passes into different phases. By 
gradually pouring water into a glass we can get various tones 
as we strike the glass; but this does not mean that there is 
a development in tonal quality; what changes is the level of 
the water; the highest tone does not ‘“‘grow’’ out of those 
that are lowerin pitch. Likewise, on the materialistic hypoth- 
esis, the intellectual power of the adult is not a development 
out of earlier mental activity, but the direct result of the pres- 
ent condition of the brain; so that if the brain could reach 
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its maturity without producing any conscious effects at all, it 
would, in its very first production, as a fully developed organ, 
bring forth the ripened fruits of intelligence. This, of course, 
would greatly simplify the work of education, and it would re- 
duce the teacher’s labors to the task of seeing that the child 
was not wakened too soon. 

It is not, however, on this score that materialism is usually 
discredited. The argument against it strikes at its main con- 
tention, 7. ¢., its assertion that consciousness is a product of 
cerebral activity. Since this production is inconceivable, we 
are obliged to admit that there is a mind. And when we fur- 
ther inquire into the nature of this mind, we are informed by 
many who reject materialism that the mind is the aggregate 
of conscious states, not a permanent substantial being, but a 
series composed of sensations, thoughts, volitions, etc., which 
do not issue from the brain or from anything else, though, 
happily, they run .on parallel to the cerebral functions. When 
a given change occurs in the brain, a particular conscious state 
appears; and, conversely, when a given conscious state appears, 
a particular change occurs in the brain; but there is no inter- 
action; the two sefies simply move along side by side. Thus, 
it is claimed, we keep clear of materialism without being obliged 
to postulate a soul or mental substance. 

With the intrinsic merits of this parallelism we are not new 
concerned. What we desire to know is how it accounts for 
mental development. Evidently, it cannot, after abjuring ma- 
terialism, fall back on increasing complexity of cerebral struc- 
ture and function as the sole explanation; if the brain does 
not produce the mind, neither can growth of the brain be al- 
leged as the cause of mental growth. Closely as it may parai- 
lel the organic development, the mind must have a develop- 
ment of its own; and the point is—in what does that develop- 
ment consist? or, rather, is any such development possible 
within the limits which this theory prescribes for itself? 

The plainest implication in the concept of development is 
that there must be a latent condition of some kind out of 
which something emerges. Having learned by experience that 
an oak grows up from an acorn, we are prepared to say of any 
particular acorn that it has in itself a capacity of germination 
which will pass into processes of growth as soon as the requi- 
sites of soil and the rest are supplied. And we are equally 
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certain that no external influence will avail to initiate growth 
if the acorn’s vital capacity has been destroyed. On the same 
principle, mental development presupposes a latency or poten- 
tiality in the mind. However weak or imperfect, the germ 
must be there at the outset; otherwise, there can be no germ- 
ination. But if the mind is only a series of states, it is rather 
difficult to understand in what the germinal capacity resides 
before the series begins. The brain, let us suppose, has reached 
a certain point in its own development, and as yet there is 
no glimmer of consciousness. How, then, does the very first 
mental process arise? We are not allowed by the theory to 
say that it arises out of the brain, nor is it legitimate, accord- 
ing to the same theory, to suppose that there is a soul which 
might hold its capacities in latent form until the organism is 
fitted to co-operate with it. Weare thus at a loss to see how 
the series, to which the name of mind is given, ever get started. 
And yet, start it must—unless we accept the one alternative 
left us and say that it is eternal, in which case the parallelism 
disappears, since it will not be claimed that the brain also is 
eternal. It would seem, therefore, that while the theory in 
question is plausible if applied to the mind at any period 
during development, it will not account for the initial stage; 
and this failure is the more disastrous for the reason that if 
the beginning of a series cannot be explained, the fact of its 
continuation does not throw much light on the problem of de- 
velopment. A 

The initial difficulty, however, is not the only one. Devel- 
opment requires more than a succession of activities or pro- 
cesses. Each of these must modify something that already 
exists, and this modification must be so preserved that it may 
in turn undergo change through subsequent function. In other 
words, the effect of each process must be registered, and this 
implies a permanent something to carry the record. I can 
make in the air exactly the same movements that I make in 
writing these words; but no trace will be left out of which 
another person may read a connected sentence. And again, if 
such movements, or the larger ones invelved in physical cul- 
ture, were executed without leaving a trace in the muscles, 
bodily strength would be rather slow to develop. There would 
be a series of muscular actions and these might become highly 
complex; but the muscles themselves would gain nothing. 
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The application to mental development is obvious. Impressions 
without number may arouse sensations, and these may be fol- 
lowed by the most brilliant ideas or the most energetic voli- 
tions; but if these are not retained in any form, it is-hard to 
see how the mind can develop. 

The materialist would make short work of this difficulto; 
the brain, of ceurse, holds in its modified structure the after- 
effects of each process, and thus provides for the reception of 
new stimulation. Just because there is a permanent structure, 
each impression helps to determine in advance the reception 
that will be given to the next impression. Though the paral- 
lelists cannot endorse this explanation as final, they profit by 
what it suggests, and maintain that conscious states, in addi- 
tion to the cerebral traces, leave after them psychical traces or 
dispositions. These remain latent, below the threshold of con- 
sciousness, until they get the signal, from some later idea or 
sensation, to reappear. So the necessary element of perma- 
nence is supplied by these dispositions,;which are all the more 
important as factors in mental development because they alone 
persist while the several processes vanish. 

It is hardly needful to say that the theory is correct in 
teaching that psychical dispositions remain and that they in- 
fluence all subsequent activity. But in what do they remain? 
Where do they come in contact with dispositions previously 
acquired? If the mind is nothing more than a series of states, 
then, at any moment, it is nothing more than the state, or 
group of states, which is actually in consciousness, The series 
as such is no abiding reality, any more than the hours whose 
sequence we call a day. Hence the dispositions, in order to 
survive, must cling to the state that presently occurs and be 
adroit enough, when it passes out, to take hold of its successor 
—a remarkable amount of activity in dispositions that inhere 
in no subject and at best are only potential. 

From the purely psychological viewpoint, a good many 
other weaknesses might be detected in this theory, such as its 
failure to account for memory, recognition, comparison, and 
the sense of personal identity. All these no doubt are in- 
volved in mental development; ,but there is something which 
is more essential and on which educational theory very prop- 
erly lays great stress. Education, we are told, must not 
treat the mind as though it were passive, and still less must 
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it aim at securing passivity or establishing a merely receptive 
condition. On the contrary, its whole endeavor should be to 
arouse, sustain, and by all means strengthen self-activity, so 
that power and efficiency may be the result. And this cer- 
tainly is correct—provided there is a “‘ self” whose activity 
can be developed. Since, moreover, it must be a mental self, 
we may rule out at once any pretensions that materialism puts 
forward on this score, and call up parallelism for examination. 
The problem it has to solve is this: given a series of mental 
states that belong to no substantial mind, p/us a collection of 
psychical dispositions that do net “dispose” any permanent 
subject, find a self, endow it with activity, and provide for an 
increase of said activity. The first step is to explain how a 
transient process takes on the character of selfhood, to show, 
for instance, how in the child a sensation, resulting from an ex- 
ternal impression, comes to have an inner subjective side, and, 
in particular, how, amid the fiux of sensations and other pro- 
cesses, a centre of unity is established. Until this is made clear, 
it is useless to ask how the consciousness of self arises; we 
must have the self before we can be aware of it. It is also 
forbidden, by the terms of the problem, to say that the dea 
of self is elaborated in the course of development: this is true, 
but to what does that idea refer? And finally, if it be said 
that self-activity is merely an abbreviation which sums up the 
innumerable transient processes, then, since these, in the nor- 
mal mind, are constantly changing in quality, the self would 
not be itself for two minutes at a time. The pupil would be 
several thousand “selves” in the course of a day, and the 
teacher would have opportunity for a large and varied experi- 
ence. 

The plain truth of the matter is tbat there can be no 
mental activity without a mental agent, and therefore no 
mental development without a permanent substance of mind. 
Whoever condemns materialism and yet seeks an ultimate ex- 
planation of mental facts, must logically accept the soul asa 
substantial reality and not merely as a procession of states. 
On this basis it is intelligible that there should be an unfold- 
ing of latent capacities, because there is something in which 
the capacities inhere. It is further evident that with a per- 
manent soul as the source of mental activity, provision is made 
for the retention of the dispositions or effects which the tran- 
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sient processes leave. And self-activity becomes a term full of 
meaning when, and only when, a soul is acknowledged as the 
unifying principle in which all processes centre and to which 
any of them may be consciously referred. 

There is, consequently, no reason why one who appreciates 
the value for education of genetic psychology, should be de- 
terred from a study of the facts with which it deals or of the 
laws which it formulates. To the materialist one may answer : 
you describe a development but you cast out the mind; and 
to the parallelist: you postulate so many minds that none has 
a chance to develop. Now the fact is—the mind develops. 
The interpretation of this fact cannot be given by any philos- 
ophy that rejects the substantial soul. 

One discouraging feature of modern education is the ten- 

dency to invest certain words with a quasi-authoritative char- 
acter, as though the simple utterance of them were sufficient 
to dispose of the most serious problems. Of those who em- 
ploy such terms, comparatively few take the trouble to ex- 
amine into their real meaning. ‘‘ Development” is a good il- 
lustration. Pronounce this with due solemnity and you are 
forthwith absolved from the obligation of finding answers for 
a whole lot of bothersome questions. This or that character- 
istic of mind is the product of development; the mind requires 
such and such education because it develops, and so on. But 
what is development, and what does it logically imply? Only 
analysis can furnish the requisite information; and analysis is 
not always a pleasant pursuit. It may, however, be profitable, 
especially where it leads to the habit of challenging theories 
that flourish by manipulating ‘“‘ values” made up chiefly of 
words. 
' In the actual work of education reflection on its remoter 
principles is not a daily necessity. The teacher is not called 
on to philosophize at every step, or to have a dictionary of 
philosophical terms constantly open on his desk. None the 
less, education is the working out in practice of some one’s 
ideals, and therefore of some one’s philosophy, It lies with the 
teacher to decide whether he shall serve as an instrument for 
the application of principles which, perhaps, he could not ac- 
cept—or, by sifting the true from the false, become the master 
of his method and the owner of himself. 

The Catholic University of America, 





Rew Books. 


Dr. Pfleiderer’s book, Die Entwick- 
DEVELOPMENT OF clung des Christenthums, first pub- 
CHRISTIANITY. lished in Munich, March, 1907, has 
lately been translated into Eng- 
lish.* It was the third of a series of lecture courses given in 
Berlin in 1905, 1906, 1907, professing, as the author says, “‘ to 
give a connected and condensed review of the whole of the 
religious life of humanity, from its primitive beginnings to its 
present stage of development” (p. 3). The lecturer admits that 
he was “ painfully conscious” of the great difficulty of com- 
pressing the immense mass of material into the narrow frame of 
a few lectures without making the latter too superficial or un- 
intelligible. The intelligent reader will grant that his fears 
were perfectly justified. If this book were presented as a sci- 
entific treatise on the development of Christianity to the faculty 
of any Catholic university in Europe or America, the candi- 
date for a degree would without question be rejected with the 
command to rewrite every lecture. 

In his introductory chapter Dr. Pfleiderer speaks like a dis- 
appointed old man who sees the moderns deserting his camp 
for the newer views of Ritschl and Harnack. He is still pathet- 
ically faithful to the antiquated views of Baur, to whom he 
continually refers his readers (pp. 4, 13, etc.), and from whom 
he adopts his vague definition of Christianity: ‘‘the religion of 
divine humanity—the elevation of man to a consciousness of 
his spiritual unity with God, and freedom in God” (p. 13). . 

Of course his is a Christianity without the divinity of Christ. 
He styles the view of Christ held by the early Christians, “ con- 
ceived in the mythical form of a one-time and unique super- 
natural miraculous figure,” as a defect, a “veiling of the actual 
truth ” (p. 25), and assures us that “nothing was further from 
Jesus’ purpose than the founding of a new religion” (p. 20). 
The Christianity of Jesus was a narrow, earthly, Jewish Kingdom 
of God, freed from the fetters of Mosaism by the Apostle Paul 
(p- 24). The personality and gospel of Jesus is an open ques- 
tion, because each gospel writer gives “his own spirit, his own 


* The Development of Christianity, By Otto Pileiderer, D.D. Translated by Daniel A. 
Huebsch, Ph.D, New York: B, W. Huebsch. 
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gospel, and his own ideal of Jesus, which he reads into the 
gospels with pardonable self-deception” (p. 17). 

He defines development as “‘that Jecoming which moves ac- 
cording to law and strives towards an end, in which everything 
is fruit and seed at the same time, in which every phenomenon 
is conditioned by what has preceded, and conditions what is 
to follow” (p. 16). This formula, which is vague enough to 
satisfy many a different viewpoint, precludes for Dr. Pfleiderer 
the possibility of ‘‘any perfect thing at the beginning of a de- 
velopment-series”’; therefore, the original justice of Adam be- 
comes an absurdity, and the idea of a divine revelation ending 
with Christ and the Apostles an unthinkable hypothesis. 

It is rather strange to learn that the idea of development 
was first introduced into the science of history by Herder, Hegel, 
and Baur (p. 13); it is rather peculiar to find no mention of 
Vincent of Lerins or of Cardinal Newman, when Dr. Pfleiderer 
declares categorically that Catholicism does not even discuss the 
problem. (p. 10), 

The first five lectures deal with the period from St. Paul 
to St. Augustine. Without any attempt at proof, without the 
slightest reference to the work of Catholic scholars on these 
centuries, Professor Pfleiderer makes false and arbitrary state- 
ments without number: v. g., “ the sacraments do not go back 
as far as Jesus” (p. 86); “the idea of bapiism came from John 
the Baptist and was made a sacrament by St. Paul” (p. 87); 
“the last supper was originally a love-meal of the brother- 
hood, developed by St. Paul into a sacrificial memorial in imi- 
tation of the pagan customs of his day” (p. 89); ‘‘the office 
of the bishops originated in the second century, and they were 
in no sense successors of the Apostles” (p. 91); “the primi- 
tive church was purely democratic” (p. 92); “‘the papacy de- 
veloped out of the episcopacy, and was modeled on the political 
and military organization of the Roman Empire” (p. 95); “St. 
Peter was never Bishop of Rome” (p. 96); “Leo the Great 
is the author of auricular confession” (p. 97); etc. 

In his lecture on the Germanic-Roman Church, he stigma- 
tizes the conversion of Clovis as insincere, and the Christianity 
of the Franks as ‘‘ masked heathenism” (p. 120); he points 
out Pope Zachary’s scriptural sanction of Pepin’s illegal suc- 
cession to the throne (p. 121); he repeats the old calumny that 
the false decretals were the principal weapon of the papacy in 
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its struggle for rulership in Church and State (p. 125); he calls 
St. Gregory VII. “‘a hard, proud; inconsiderate man, who in 
his fight for celibacy “ruthlessly trod upon the holiest feelings 
of men,” and merits the hatred of every loyal German, be- 
cause “he lit the torch of civil war in our fatherland” (p. 
130). 

His treatment of the religious orders reads more like the 
ravings of an A. P. A. lecturer in the early nineties than the 
supposedly careful utterances of a university professor. While 
praising St. Francis of Assisi as the most attractive saint in 
the Catholic Church, he denies the fact of the stigmata, and 
speaks of St. Francis being “‘ worshipped after death as a wonder. 
working savior.” He sneers at the Franciscan vow of poverty, 
“‘which did not hinder their building the most marvelous 
monasteries, and hoarding the greatest treasures, which they 
called the Pope’s by a formal fiction”; he declares their order 
“the main representative of all Church evils, of superstition, 
of hierarchical greed, and of moral corruption” (pp. 166-167). 
The Dominicans were simply crafty inquisitors who sold in- 
dulgences and forgiveness for gold, and won the people over 
to the Pope’s side (p. 168). Even those devout mystics, the 
Brothers of the Common Life, are condescendingly dismissed 
as “not inimical but indifferent to the:Church” (p. 170). 

But the Jesuits merit his greatest scorn for their valiant 
work in combating the Reformation. He speaks of them after 
the manner of Eugene Sue. Like an English Protestant of the 
Evangelical Alliance he sees a Jesuit behind every tree, and 
divides them into Professed, Scholastics, and—‘“‘the third or 
widest circle, the affiliated of minor observance, who remain in 
the world, and merely obligate themselves to obey their supe- 
riors” (p. 126). 

Jesuit philosophy forbids one to talk about “ principles,” 
and Jesuit ethics is controlled by what is called nominally the 
glorification of God, but which is really the ‘glorification of 
their own general.(p. 218). Their chief fault is that they have 
been great defenders of the Roman Papal Church, “which has 
been rather a hindrance than an aid to the coming of the 
Kingdom of God/on earth.” They have carried over into the 
Church “the consciencelessness (sic.) of Machiavelian policy, by 
calling the most immoral and most ¢riminal acts good, if they 
but seem useful for churchly domination.” We are rather 
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bered to meet the old-time calumny about ‘‘the end justifies 
the means,” and the oft-refuted charges of lax morality, sophis- 
tical dialectics, the immorality of probabilism, and the like (pp. ' 
219-220). We naturally expect to. hear that the Thirty Years’ 
War in Germany was due to Jesuit intrigue, but it was news 
to us that Henry IV.’s assassination resulted from his refusal 
to exile the Jesuits (pp. 223-224). We would advise Professor 
Pfleiderer to read Father Duhr’s Geschichte der Jesuiten in den 
Landern deutscher Zunge im XVI. Jahrhundert, Father Astrain’s 
Historia de la Compatia de Jesus en Espata, Father Venturi's 
Storia della Compagnia di Gesi in Italia, and Father Fouqueray’s 
Les Origines, He might then understand something of the 
painstaking thoroughness of the men whom he stigmatizes as 
merely thorough “ mediocrities” (p. 217), : 

The translation is very faulty throughout, both in the use 
of words and in the construction of sentences. It bears the 
earmarks. of a foreign language on nearly every page. The 
translator speaks of ‘‘ disharmonies (p. 107), of ‘‘ the conscience- 
lessness of Machiavelian policy” (p. 219), of “the apocalyptic 
expectationjof the catastrophic coming of the rulership of Ged”’ 
(p. 25). He confuses his tenses (p. 301), uses “one another”’ 
for “‘each other,” and “one which” for ‘‘ which,” omits fre- 
quently the definite article (yp. 113, 302, 176, 188), ete. 

Instead of being a serious contribution to the history of 
dogma, Dr. Pfleiderer’s book is merely an inaccurate, superficial 
history of the past nineteen centuries crowded within the narrow 
compass of a rather dull series of lectures. They are vitiated 
throughout by his rationalistic denial of the supernatural, and 
his ill-concealed prejudice against all things Catholic. We 
do not wonder that even modern unbelieving thinkers have 
passed him by to follow the more scholarly opponents of the 
Christian positions. 


A notable edition to the St. Nich- 


FATHER DAMIEN. olas Series—which, by the way, 

By May Quinlan. is one of the most capable series 

of Catholic books that has ever 

been published—is Damien of Molokai,*® by May Quinlan. 
These volumes, although intended primarily for the younger 
folks, will [please and instruct older readers as well. Miss 
Quinlan has in Father Damien a fascinating subject. His 


* Damien of Molokai. By May Quinlan. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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name is the modern synonym for heroism and self-sacrifice. 
Though the task was the more difficult because the subject 
has been treated so often, Miss Quinlan has given us a fe- 
markably fresh, attractive, and full portrait of the martyr of 
Molokai. The book opens with a short dissertation on the 
scourge of leprosy, from earliest times to the present day. An 
account follows of the early days of Joseph Damien de Veuster. 
At the age of eighteen he put on the religious habit at Louvain, 
gave up his family name, as if he would show his entire con- 
secration to the welfare of all human kind, and took that of 
his patron, St. Damien. Thinking himself too ignorant to be 
a priest, he worked at menial tasks as a lay brother. But the 
lay brother took such interest in the Latin grammar read to 
him by his own brother, Pamphile, that the question of his or- 
dination was reconsidered. During the novitiate, while Damien 
**sat outside the gate whence all wisdom flows, straining his 
ears to catch a whisper from within,” it seemed as if he heard 
a voice in the listening silence. It was a voice’of marvelous 
sweetness, so soft, so low, yet of such power that he thought 
- it filled all space, making the heavens to thrill again. 

“‘I came to cast fire on the earth,” said the voice, “‘and 
what will I, but that it be enkindled.” 

His brother, Pamphile, was about to be sent on missionary 
labors to the Sandwich Islands. But the brother suddenly 
became seriously ill. ‘‘What if I went instead?” was the 
immediate and generous suggestion of Damien. His offer was 
accepted. He was ordained priest at the age of twenty-three, 
and immediately joined “the ranks of those whose life-work 
it is to seek and save that which was lost.” Damien began 
his labors on the island of Hawaii. But the scourge of leprosy 
struck every island in the Archipelago. 

There was no escape, “the victims of disease were swept 
along like straws in the eddying stream. Homes were broken 
up and families scattered; husbands were torn from wives; 
children were wrested from their mothers’ arms; young men 
and maidens were struck down and forced to part. Neither 
old nor young were spared; neither age, nor sex, nor condi- 
tion. The blow fell alike on the innocent and the guilty. 
Like a hurricane the scourge came down upon the islands, 
and in its wake rose a sound of wailing. It was a cry which 
struck terror into the heart, for it told of the loved ones who 
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had been driven out, to meet a fate that was worse than 
death.” 

Every leper was transported to Molokai, and one only 
needs to read Miss Quinlan’s chapters to realize that life there 
was worse than death. The lazaretto became a by-word in 
the ways of iniquity. The crying need of these suffering bodies 
and souls moved Damien’s heart. He begged to be sent to 
Molokai and the Bishop acceded to his request. And that 
little wedge-shaped island of the Pacific, known before only 
as a barren rock by the travelers that ply between Sydney and 
San Francisco, was to become fertile and bring to full blossom 
a flower that has added glory and the sweet odor of unselfish 
devotion to the annals of human kind. Yet in Damien’s time, 
according to Stevenson, “it was a pitiful place to visit and a 
hell to dwell in.” 

Damien arrived on a cattle boat. His religious zeal was 
unbounded ; and, like every thoroughly religious man, his zeal 
was directed by common sense. He spoke the word of super- 
natural life to the soul dead in sin; he comforted the way- 
worn spirit; he anointed the despairing heart with the oil of 
gladness. Yet he realized that much in the way of man’s 
spiritual betterment depends upon his social, physical condi- 
tions, and for the improvement of these Damien labored un- 
ceasingly and successfully. ‘‘In his intercourse with souls he 
put into practice those words which surely ought to be writ 
large over a desponding world: ‘To have faith is to create; 
to have hope is to call down blessing; to have love is to 
work miracles.’” 

After eleven years of service Damien, too, was stricken 
with leprosy. In 1884 he wrote: ‘‘I am glad there is now no 
doubt about my sickness. I am a leper.” But his work was 
done. The welfare of Molokai was assured. There were now 
five churches and two resident priests on the island, and his 
last prayer: ‘If we only had the Sisters,” had been answered 
by the arrival of the Franciscan nuns. On April 15, 1889, 
Father Damien died. And Father Tabb wrote that the angels 
sang: 

O God, the cleanest offering 
Of tainted earth below, 
Unblushing to Thy feet we bring— 
‘A leper white as snow!” 
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Miss Quinlan reprints R. L. Stevenson’s “ An Open Letter” 
—that classic given to us by reason of the bigotry of Dr. 
Hyde. 

The volume is intensely interesting. The author never de- 
parts from her theme, yet her reflections, enriched by literary 
quotation, often touch and touch wisely the deepest currents 
of human life. 

We have told the story at great length, because we fear 
that there are many of the rising generation who know it not. 
We would like to see this volume one of the familiar, well- 
loved books of Catholics, young and old. 


This worthy companion volume * 

LESSONS OF ETERNAL to the autobiography of Blessed 

WISDOM. Henry Suso is published in 
small, portable form. The les- 
sons of divine wisdom, of which the holy author was the self- 
named but divinely chosen servitor, are herein interpreted in 
simple but exceedingly penetrating language. We know not 
how to describe the charm of this saint’s style, to use a word 
too low for so high a spiritual gift as his mode of expres- 
' sion. The little volume is a poem in loftiness of idealism, and 
yet a catechism of the every-day spiritual life of all really 
generous-hearted Christians. Meantime its tone is plaintive, 
though anything but gloomy. It is the song of a poetical 
nature under the entrancement of Calvary. For the whole ef- 
fect of it is to make one love to suffer in union with Jesus 
Crucified. The strange witchery of the love of Christ is to 
make men fond of sorrow and of pain, for His sake and out 
of love for the race He died to save. Hardly any saint knew. 
better than Henry Suso how to fix this fascination in human 
speech. 

The familiar form of colloquy is chosen so that Wisdom 
Incarnate and His devoted servitor are found trading thoughts, 
On the one side are inquiries and doubts and protestations, and | 
on the other the choicest treasures of love and of truth. Nor 
should the reader fancy that he will be lifted into the unreal. 
No; but rather the invisible things of God will be largely and 
grandly shaped into perceptible truth, nay into tremendously 


* Little Book of Eiernal’Wisdom. By Blessed Henry Suso. To which is added the 
celebrated Parable of the Pilgrim. By Walter Hilton: London’; The Angelus Publishing 
Company; New York: Benziger Brothers, 
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influential realism. And this will be found mainly, indeed, in 
the inner region of his motives, but without failing to specify 
pointedly the practical details of a life of love of God and of 
man. 

It is a book from which to choose the unforgettable max- 
ims of a devout life. 


It is the habit of the historian, 
ELIZABETH DE FRANCE. and somewhat naturally, to focus 
By Mrs. Maxwell Scott. interest upon Austria’s fated child, 
Marie Antoinette, in retelling the 
tragic story of the household of the French Court during the 
Revolution. Did the historian not possess a certain quality of 
“hero worship, combined with individual taste, the fairest types 
that have figured on the great stage of human events would 
continue to the end of time to fill minor parts in the drama 
and the’ essentials of the drama—those elemental forces which 
subtly form the cosmic whole in history, would be lost. 

In her recent book, Madame Elizabeth de France,* the 
Honorable Mrs. Maxwell Scott, of Abbotsford, has reawakened 
interest in and love for the revered daughter of Maria Theresa, 
but she has also animated the enthusiasm of her readers for 
Elizabeth, sister of Louis XVI., who forswore all else in life 
that she might, with loyal Catholic fortitude and womanly 
steadfastness, remain close to the royal person of her brother 
and share in the vicissitudes of his complex reign. 

_ So wise, so sane, so nobly poised was Madame Elizabeth 
in the many crises through which she was forced to pass, that 
Mrs. Scott’s deductions lead the reader to feel the Revolution 
might have been averted had she held the reins of govern- 
ment. She was gentle yet strong;; a diplomatist, yet guileless; 
a statesman in her reasoning and a Carmelite in her. interior 
sanctity. From her utterances alone the reader might find a 
rule of life to fit the exigencies of the time. A more promi- 
nent place than it now occupies in history should be given 
Madame Elizabeth’s conversation with Barnave, on the mem- 
orable return from Varennes. One sentence alone furnishes a 
text for the day: “ You forget that progress must go slowly 


* Madame Elizabeth de France—1r764-179¢. By Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott, of Abbotsford. 
With handsome colored illustrations. London: Edward Arnold. 
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and that in striving to arrive quickly, one runs the risk of 
losing one’s way.” 

Should the women of the present seek from the not-too-far 
distant past a type for emulation, Mrs. Scott’s tenderly intimate 
history of Elizabeth de France furnishes all the lessons worthy 
of imitation in this very modern, intellectually and morally up- 
turned, but not hopeless, twentieth century. 

There is a sense of values not possessed by all writers of 
biographies or memoirs, and the absence of delicacy that ruth- 
lessly turns one’s pen into an entering wedge to lay bare the 
more sacred places in the private life of the individual, often 
places the reader in the embarrassing attitude of seeming to 
peer through his neighbor’s key-hole. Mrs. Scott has the rare 
gift of telling with reverential accuracy the most intimate hap- 
penings in the life of her saintly heroine, without in any sense 
shocking the reader’s appreciation of eternal fitness; and while 
she does not minimize the greatness of others in seeking to em- 
phasize the purity, fortitude, faith, and rare intellect of the ~ 
“St. Genevieve of the Tuileries,” as Elizabeth was affection- 
ately called, the reader knows with revivified faith that saint- 
liness is attainable, since the Reign of Terror carried this 
daughter of the Church, this off-spring of the ill-fated Capets, 
te the guillotine itself, with never an apparent temptation to 
turn aside for the world or self. 

The book is timely, and France of to-day should take to 
heart those words of Elizabeth de France uttered on Christmas 
night, 1792, when Chaumette forbade midnight Mass and “the 
Mass was sung as usual.” “It is good for the people to know,” 
said Madame Elizabeth, ‘‘ that those who pretend to make them 
free, desire liberty neither for conscience nor for prayer.” 


It must be very difficult to write 

JOAN OF ARC. the life of a saint: the words and 
actions of the saints are so simple, 

direct, and plain that modern biographers have been under no 
little temptation to embroider, to sentimentalize, and to exag- 
gerate their lives unduly. It must, indeed, be candidly acknowl- 
edged that many of the lives of the saints which have been 
re-written during the nineteenth century, especially with a 
view to edification, have been marked by defects on the side 
of littleness, thinness, far-offness, and unreality. There was 
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too much painting of the lilies, too much bedraping of the 
pillars of the church, too much suppression of that true and 
tremendous humanity of the saints through which alone their 
sanctity could shine forth in the dark places of the earth. 
The saints were real men and women from the very beginning, 
and just in proportion as they became more saintly so in that 
same proportion did they become more really men and women, 
more actually, strongly, perfectly, and tenderly human. Who 
can think of St. Peter, St. John, St. Jerome, St. Augustine, 
St. Benedict, St. Catherine of Siena, St. Teresa, or the Blessed 
Thomas More, without thinking at the same time of all that is 
most strong and gracious, most gentle and heroic in the records 
of holiness ? 

The little book, in which Father Bernard Vaughan has 
sketched for us the life story of the Blessed Joan of Arc,® 
aptly confirms this truth. Her story, as here given, does most 
eloquently teach “our Catholic maidens and women of every 
degree, how to do whatever God puts into their hands to do, 
and yet keep untouched and bright all the glory of their woman- 
hood.” Her own simple words, uttered in times of difficulty, 
trial, misunderstanding, and more especially those spoken at 
her final trial, are the most convincing of all. When warned 
by her captors not to make any attempt to escape, she re- 
plied: “‘I do not accept the warning, so that if I do escape, 
let no-one accuse me of having broken my word.” When asked 
with flippant irreverence whether it was right to have made 
an attack on Paris on a saint’s day, she answered: ‘‘ Pass on 
to something else!”’ Or again, take her warning to her ac- 
cuser: ‘You call yourself my judge; beware what you do, for 
truly I am sent by God, and you are putting yourselfin great 
danger.” And when questioned as to whether she was in a 
state of grace or not, she replied: ‘If I am not, may God put 
me in it. If I am, may God keep me there.” Or lastly, how 
magnificent was her retort on those who asked her whether 
St. Catherine and St. Margaret hated the English: ‘They love 
what God loves, and hate what He hates.’’ 

The book is illustrated by reproductions from the Broms- 
grove Guild of Artists, which are excellent, and with colored 
plates by M. Bussiere, which are crudely sentimental. 


© Life Lessons from Blessed Joan of Arc. By Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J. London: 
George Allen & Sons. 
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Is it reading something into the 

THE BALL AND THE CROSS. story, or does the “ pugnacious” 

By G. K. Chesterton. “G. K, C.” combat Father Hugh 

Benson’s theory in The Lord of the 

World, when he writes Zhe Ball and the Cross?* In both 

these books—the former having appeared possibly two years 

before the latter—the authors leave their readers much to ex- 

tract from a wealth of symbolism that typifies Truth and its 
antipodes. 

In The Lord of the World Father Benson was taken to task 
by some’ of his critics for suggesting the ultimate annihilation 
of the Church through the workings of humanitarianism, as 
typified by the great and all-pervading hero, “‘ Felsenburgh,” 
who hovered above the homes and sentiments of men in his 
far-sailing air-ship. But Father Benson never forgets the thing 
that the gates of hell cannot do to the Church, and his seer- 
like warning, if seemingly hopeless, was a legible hand- writing 
on the wall to those who would combat insinuating modern in- 
fluences against faith and morals. 

In The Ball and the Cross, however, Mr. Chesterton leaves 
no doubt, if the critic follows his symbolism to the end. He 
too uses a flying machine as his material locomotion for the 
initial conveyance of an idea, and at its helm he places the 
scientific Professor Lucifer, with an antiquated monk from the 
Balkans as his guest. Throughout the fantastic maze of Mr. 
Chesterton’s kaleidoscopic reasoning one ever distinguishes the 
unchanging color of orthodoxy, illumined by a sense of humor, 
and Mr. Chesterton never forgets that true humor is funda- 
mentally, essentially reverent. Who but a genius can make his 
reader reverently chuckle with risible delight while pouring 
over arguments concerning Eternal Truth; and who but Mr. 
Chesterton has done this with such success in his day? The 
delicious irony with which he makes Professor Lucifer run into 
the ball and the cross on St. Paul’s in London, when he proudly 
thinks he is discovering a new planet, significantly illustrates 
the invariable barrier to the intellectual wings of the angel of 
pride, and Mr. Chesterton artistically allows the antiquated 
monk to point the moral. 

The Ball and the Cross finally becomes the romance of two 
men—an honest Highland Catholic and an honest London athe- 

* The Ball and the Cross. By G. K. Chesterton. New York: John Lane Company. 
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ist—who, as the extremes of affirmation and negation, battle 
to the end of the story with triumphant conclusions. The in- 
itial provocation for battle between the two men is a paragraph 
against the Mother of God, found in the atheists’ paper by the 
simple Catholic Highlander, ‘‘who could not, if he would, con- 
ceive a doubt.” 

When a book is very well worth the reading, it is salutary 
for the reviewer to tempt occasionally the reading public with 
a sample of the writer’s wares, and though it is harder to dis- 
criminate with ‘“ G. K, C.” than any other of his kind (is there 
any other?) those who may, or may not, read The Ball and 
the Cross must not overlook the defense before an English Court 
of Justice, of an unlettered Catholic Highlander, who challenged 
an atheist to combat because of irreverent language against 
the Virgin Mother. 


If he had said of my mother what he said of the Mother of 
God, there is not a club of clean men in Europe that would 
deny my right tocall him out. If he had said it of my wife, 
you English would yourselves have pardoned me for beating 
him like a dog in the market place. Your worship, I have 
no mother; I have no wife. I have only that which the poor 
have equally with the rich; which the lonely have equally 
with the man of many friends. To me this whole strange 
world is homely, because in the heart of it there is home; to 
me this cruel world is kindly, because higher than the heas 
vens there is something more human than humanity. If a 
man must not fight for this, may he fight for anything? I 
would fight for my friend, but .if I lost my jfriend, I should 
still be there. I would fight for my country, but if I lost my 
country, I should still exist. But if what that devil dreams 
were true, I should not be—I should burst like a bubble and 
be gone. I could not live in that imbecile universe. Shall I 
not fight for my own existence ? 


The climax of the book is splendidly reached toward its 
close, when the Catholic hero and. the atheist are imprisoned 
in cells B and C of a lunatic asylum, by the opinionated ser- 
vants of modern thought. By remaining ‘‘a mortal month 
alone with God”’ the hero finds a means of escape by discov- 
ering the inmate of cell A (oh, thou great Alpha!) an ancient 
man white with eld, “ whose face seemed like a scripture older 
than the. gods, and whose eyes, bright, blue, were startled like 
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those of a baby. They looked as if they had only been fitted 
an instant before in his head.” Oh, thou eternal freshness of 
Truth ! 
We can still remember the indig- 
THE BARRIER. nation of a Catholic woman who 
By Rene Bazin. administered a stern rebuke to a 
priest for daring to recommend 
such a novel as L’Jsolée (The Nun), of René Bazin. And yet, 
while the dramatic finale of that story might be rather strong 
food for a convent girl of fourteen, no French bishop’s pas- 
toral, no series of lectures, no American meeting of protest, 
brought before the world so clearly and so eloquently the 
tyranny of the French pseudo-democracy in its cruel, unre- 
lenting persecution of the helpless nuns of France. 

Bazin’s latest novel La Barriére, is also a novel with a 
purpose. It is in reality an apology of the Catholic Church, 
not so much detailing the reasons of belief, as setting forth the 
effects of Catholicism on the mind and heart of ‘an intelligent 
outsider, and the absolute moral disaster that follows the apos- 
tasy of the Catholic born. It might be styled a moral tragedy 
in three acts: 

Act IL—England. Scene: The home of a stern, old-school 
Anglican nobleman, with a bitter hatred of Romanism, and a 
strong political attachment to the National Church. 

- Act IL—France. Scene: The home of a modern nouveau 
riche indifferentist, with its cynical unbelief, its hopeless world- 
liness, and its inevitable immorality. 

Act III.—Italy. Scene: Rome, with its living voice of 
primitive antiquity, and its compelling dogma of the Real Pres- 
ence, effecting the conversion of the hero, and witnessing his 
perfect self-surrender for conscience sake. 

Reginald Breynolds, an Indian army officer, is first attracted 
toward the Church by a strange meeting in the Indian jungle 
with an ascetic Catholic missionary, living a life of absolute 
self-denial to atone for a life of wickedness in Europe. 

On his return to his father’s house in England the claims 
of Catholicism seem ever to haunt him, especially the Euchar- 
istic Christ, abiding with His people. Most dramatic is the 
scene at table when the father asks all assembled to drink a 
toast to England’s National Church. Reginald, although not a 
Catholic, has utterly rejected the State Church his father so 
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reveres, and, true to conscience, refuses the toast, only to be 
disinherited and driven forth after a very stormy interview. 

The second part gives us a striking picture of the homes 
of two cousins, the Limerels: the one Catholic to the core, 
devout, self-recollected, believing; the other of the modern 
French anti-clerical type, worldly, external, and irreligious. 
Felicien Limerel proposes to his ccusin Marie, but is rejected 
on account of his unbelief, his sweetheart telling him in char- 
acteristic fashion: ‘‘I wish to be the mother of a holy race.” 
Like Pierre Loti kneeling in the Garden of Gethsemani, and 
disappointed because such an environment left him unmoved, 
Felicien goes to the sanctuary of Montmartre to spend a.night 
before the Blessed Sacrament, in the vain hope of winning 
back the faith of his fathers. He then goes straightway to 
Marie to inform her of the failure of his demand for a miracle. 
Afterwards he bitterly upbraids his parents for their neglect of 
his religious training. This is one of the strongest passages 
in the whole novel, which brings out clearly the paramount 
importance of the home in the upbuilding of character, and in 
the safeguarding of that most precious of treasures, the Catho- 
lic faith, 

Reginald, giving up home, kindred, worldly prospects, and 
finally his love for the “‘ pearl of great price,” is a character 
that wins one by its quiet dignity, strength, and unswerving 
loyalty to conscience. Marie Limerel, giving up her lover from 
conviction despite all the promptings of affection, sets an ex- 
ample that may prove more effective to girls in like position 
than a strong sermon on the evils of mixed marriages. 

Interspersed throughout the book are many beautiful de- 
scriptions in Bazin’s best style of an English summer resort, 
a French drawing-room, a parish church on the outskirts of 
Paris, the sanctuary of Montmartre, the cancer hospital of the 
women of Calvary, the hills and churches of Rome. 

Some one has criticized the writer’s portraits of Reginald 
and Marie as devoid of human interest, because they are so 
hopelessly perfect, and so uniformly actuated by the most 
ideal motives. Perhaps the critic never in his experience 
came across such souls, but every Catholic pastor has many 
Maries in his flock, and converts like Reginald have come 
over to us by the hundreds from alien folds. We hope soon 
to welcome Zhe Barrier in its English dress, but we feel cer- 
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tain that only a writer of Bazin’s literary finish can give us 
the full charm of the original. 


When Love Calls Men to Arms,® 

WHEN LOVE CALLS MEN TO the new story by Stephen Chal- 
ARMS. mers, is supposedly “an auto- 

By Chalmers. biography of love and adventure, 
truthfully set down by Rorie Mac- 

lean, Laird of Kilellan, in the seventeenth century, and here 
rewritten from the original MS. into clearer English.” Love 
and adventure there surely are in good plenty, bloodshed and 
hairbreadth escapes, romantic flights and quick quarrels between 
hot-blooded Highland clans. Rorie tells his story well; he 
describes his love-troubles and his ‘“ braw-fights” with a 
confiding honesty and a quite unconscious humor worthy, 
at times, of Blackmore’s John Ridd. The book is interesting 
reading, and deserves a better title. The character of Bor- 
deaux, the gentlemanly, poet-quoting vagabond, is well drawn. 


“The notion that eight or ten alder- 

CITY GOVERNMENT. men, whose energies are sorely 

taxed by their own business, can 
administer the affairs and expenditures of a city, involving 
vast amounts of money, by holding stated meetings in the 
evenings once in two weeks, and the like special evening 
meetings spasmodically and without system, is absurd and 
puerile in itself. We have outgrown this method, and it ought 
to be cast aside like a wornout garment.” 

Those who wish to know the experience of certain cities 
of moderate size which have cast this old system aside for the 
commission plan, should read Mr. Hamilton’s Dethronement of 
the City Boss.| To many persons the word commission con- 
notes an appointive office and they have been suspicious of 
the idea as undermining republican principles. Such persons 
need only read Mr. Hamilton’s book to have such fears dissi- 
pated. 

In reality we see, from this interesting and popular exposi- 
tion of the Des Moines plan, that the commissioners are much 
more directly subject to the voters than in any old-fashioned 


~ © When Love Calis Men to Arms. By Stephen Chalmers. Boston: Small, Maynard 
&.Co. 
+ The Dethronement of the City Boss. By John J. Hamilton, New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. 
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municipality. A mayor and four commissioners form a legis- 
lative and executive council transacting all the business of the 
community and making all appointments. But, upon a pro- 
test of twenty-five per cent of the electors, this administrative 
board must either repeal an objectionable ordinance or sub- 
mit it to the people. Likewise upon a similar petition an 
ordinance must be passed or referred to the voters. Also 
upon a twenty-five per cent petition any one of the council 
may be called upon to face a special election at any time 
during his term. These provisions are known respectively as 
the referendum, initiative, and recall. 

Mr. Hamilton does not confine himself to a bare outline of 
the Des Moines plan. He shows very carefully how and why 
this should eliminate corruption, and proves his point by the 
actual experience of several typical cities. 


For the first time the German. 
THE GOSSAMER THREAD. American child is introduced and 
By Seibert. makes her literary début in the 
story of Zhe Gossamer Thread,* by 
Venita Seibert. The heroine is little Velleda, gray-eyed, wist- 
ful, and imaginative, who understands about the Different World- 
“One is very proud to know the Real World, . . . but in 
secret one stretches forth longing arms toward that other 
World, which is, where?”” The two worlds, truth and illusion, 
conflict pathetically for Velleda, beginning with the sad Wein- 
nacht’s Abend, when she discovers that the St. Nicholas who 
brings the Christmas toys is only Onkel dressed up in a long 
white beard and a cotton-sprinkled overcoat. Realities are 
very puzzling to Velleda, and not least puzzling is the thing 
called fashion. After a bitter experience in purchasing heelless 
shoes, long her heart’s desire, only to find that heels have 
“come in again,” Velleda arrives at a decision. ‘ Fashion,” she 
says firmly, “is something that you want very bad, but when 
you get it, it’s something else.” In the last chapter of the 
story Velleda has already left the Fairy Ring of Childhood, 
and sets forth bravely, but with wistful eyes, for the City of 
Grownup, clasping under her arm the volume of The English 
Poets, which is to be the key to unlock the Different World. 
The book is an exceptional piece of child-portraiture, suggest- 
ing both Emmy Lou and Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 


4 


‘* The Gossamer Thread. By Venita Seibert. Boston: Small, Maynard:&.Co. 
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Little Brother O’Dreams* is not 
LITTLE BROTHER really a story at all, but a little 
O’DREAMS. prose-poem, a mountain idyl. It 
By Eastman. tells of a lonely, dreamy child, 
living on the mountain-side with 
a tired, sad mother, who took good care of him, but “ didn’t 
understand.” He had called himself “Little Brother.” “‘I 
like that name,’ he said, ‘because it makes me feel as if 
there were more of us. It isn’t a lonesome name; it’s a nice 
all-together sort of name!’” But he soon found book friends 
and out-of-door friends. ‘The trees loved him, and the 
flowers, and the sky; and the little people of the woods, the 
birds and squirrels, didn’t mind his poor pale face and his 
queerly cobbled clothes.” And, best of all, he could make 
his poems. Strange, quaint fancies formed into little poems in 
his head, and sang themselves to him. Little Brother’s great 
longing was for a Little Sister; the story of how he found 
her, and of the wonder she brought into his life, is told with 
a pretty simplicity that cannot fail to charm. The style is 
graceful, almost poetic. 


In a booklet entitled Three Historic Pageants, by Dudley 
Baxter, we find articles of much interest. The first is entitled: 
“The Last ‘Sacre’ at Rheims”—that which terminated with 
Charles the Tenth in 1825. In ‘“‘ A Canonization at St. Peter’s” 
we have a description of the canonization, by Pope Leo XIIL, 
of St. Pierre Fourier, and St. Antonio Maria Zaccaria. ‘The 
Last Coronation at Westminster’’ describes the ceremony at- 
tending the coronation of King Edward VII. and Queen Alex- 
andra. . 


We desire to call particular attention to a valuable book- 
let, written especially for Catholics, and having for its subject 
The Catholic Paper. The articles are particularly timely, and we 
hope with the author, the Rev. J. T. Roche, LL.D., that they 
will be instrumental in arousing Catholics, as a whole, to a 
deeper interest in those things which concern the Catholic 
press. The booklet should be widely distributed throughout the 
land. It may be obtained from the Catholic Register, Toronto, 
Canada. 


© Little Brother O’ Dreams. By Elaine Goodale Eastman. Boston and New Yorks 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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An interesting record of the ways and means by which the 
Holy Spirit leads the author, a Protestant lawyer, to an ac- 
ceptance of the Faith, is given to us in a pamphlet of about 
80- pages entitled My Road to the True Church, by Frank 
Johnston. It is published by the International Catholic Truth 
Society, at 10 cents per copy. 
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The papers that make up the booklet entitled Zowards the 
Altar, by the Rev. J. M. Lehen (B. Herder: St. Louis), were 
written and published with a view to fostering vocations for 
the priesthood. They are gathered from many sources, and we 
hope that they may be instrumental in effecting their very 
worthy purpose. The publication sells at 15 cents per copy; 
$1.35 per dozen. 
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A book of practical commercial value, arranged especially 
for all Spanish-speaking countries, has recently been published 
by the Underwood Typewriter Company, New York. It is 
entitled Método Practico para Aprender a Escribiy por eb Taco, 
compiled by J. Martinez, E.M. Briefly explained, it is a 
practical method for learning typewriting in the easiest and 
shortest way, that is by the sense of touch. 
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Another book has been added to the already numerous as- 
sortment claiming to describe the religion of the future. To | 
Charles F. Dole, The Coming Religion® is not a religion at all, - i 
but a sort of universal sense of duty to humanity. His ideas i 
are somewhat vague, but one gathers that ‘‘ reasonableness’’ is 
to be gained in the new cult by rejecting authority, miracles, 
etc. | 









In a very small and handy volume (price 35 cents net) 
Benziger Brothers have published a translation of Prayers to 4 
the Sacred Heart, composed by Blessed Margaret Mary, and iW 
selected from the authorized Vie e¢ Oeuvres, published by the i 
Sisters of her own monastery of the Visitation at Paray-le- a 
Monial. 








We have lately received the Franciscan Almanac for the 
year 1911, the annual publication of the Franciscan Fathers, 
The Monastery, Paterson, N. J. 

* The Coming Religion, By Charles F, Dole. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 


Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (9 July): ‘‘The Catholic Church and Divorce,” a 
verbatim report of Mgr. Moyes’ exposition of Catholic 
doctrine on divorce given before the Royal Commission 
on Divorce. An explanation of the ‘“‘ Branch Theory ” 
and wherein it is defective. “Church and State in 
Spain,” how the anti-clerical outbreak in Spain came 
about, and how the Cencordat was interpreted. 

(16 July): “ The Depopulation of France.” The num- 
ber of births in France is rapidly gowing smaller. In 
1909 the number of births did not exceed the number 
of deaths by more than 13,000.——The Osservatore Ro- 
mano publishes an official note defining the attitude of 
the Holy See in relation to the questions now at issue 
with the Spanish Government. : 

(23 July): A Bill will be introduced to provide for the 
giving of instruction in public elementary schools on 
hygiene. ‘“‘ At the present time 120,000 children die 
every year before reaching the age of twelve months.” 
——The date of the next Consistory may bein Novem- 
ber next.——Father Cortie, S.J., writes on ‘‘The Pass- 
ing of the Comet.” ; 

(30 July): The Bill providing for an amendment of the 
Royal Accession Declaration passed the second reading 
by a majority of 326.——Little has developed during 
the week relative to the “‘Spanish Question.”—— 
supplement gives an account of the Leeds Catholic 
Congress. 

The Month (July): ‘The Life of Cardinal Vaughan,” by the 

~~ Rev. Sydney F. Smith is a review of Mr.. Snead-Cox’s 
biography of the late Cardinal. Father Smith’s numer- 
ous quotations give a vivid picture of the great prelate. 
His opinion of the book, despite certain adverse criticisms 
which he makes, is very favorable.——C. M. Antony 
describes ‘‘ The Last National Embassy to Rome.” This 
article is based upon some very ancient manuscripts and 
includes numerous passages from the same describing 
incidents of the journey.———Rev. Joseph Keating writes 
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on “Some Obstacles to Peace.” While favoring uni- 
versal peace, he thinks the reasons of many of its ad- 
vocates unsound, 

The Expository Times (Aug.): Synopsis of the latest informa- 
tion regarding the importance of the Hittites. The seat 
of their greatest power is thought to have been Cappa- 
docia.———Dr. Sanday’s Life of Christ, for the “ Inter- 
national Theological Library,” is reviewed.——Review of 
Principal Skinner’s Genesis and Prof. Curtis’ Chronicles 
for “tthe International Critical Commentary.”———Pro- 
fessor Barton writes on Hilprecht’s “ Deluge-Tablet” 

The Church Quarterly Review (July): ‘ Education in Australia,” 
by A. G. B. West, tells what a new country has accom- 
plished in this field in a few years. Considerable in- 
formation is given concerning methods and courses in 
the grammar, secondary, and university systems. There 
is no religious instruction in the State schools of Aus- 
traliaa———-Very Rev. T. B. Strong, Rev. W. H. Frere, 
Rev. A. S. Tait, and Rev. Herbert Kelly write on ‘‘ The 
Training and Examination of Candidates for Orders.” 
Hitherto the Anglican Church has required practically 
no specific training for its ministers. Ways and means 
of thoroughly and uniformly preparing the clergy for 
their work are suggested. ** Pope Gregory VII. and 
the Hildebrandine Ideal,’ by Rev. J. P. Whitney, D.C.L. 
“Hildebrand reveals himself to us not as one who 
would force a given system upon us to-day, but as one 
who wrought inte living fact a needed, although surely 
a passing, phase in the growth of Christian society.” 
The struggle against lay investiture did not begin with 
Gregory, and he was not an ambitious ecclesiastic de- 
voted to a subjugation of the imperial power. 

Dublin Review (July): Wilfrid Ward in reviewing the biography 
ef Cardinal Vaughan by Mr. Snead-Cox draws a graphic 
picture of the great prelate, who was dogmatic, ener- 
getic, uncompromising, yet withal open-minded, 
‘*Pascal and Port Royal,” by Mrs. Reginald Balfour, 
briefly sketches Pascal’s life and the history of Port 
Royal, and the political and religious elements con- 
tributing to the controversy.——-F rancis Thompson’s Life 
of St. Ignatius Loyola is reviewed by Canon Barry.—— 
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Rev. Hugh Pope writes on the “ Origin of the Douay 
Bible.”———In ‘‘ John Stuart Mill and the Mandate of the 
People,” by Wilfrid Ward, are expressed the views of 
James and John Stuart Mill on democracy. Despite its 
development since 1865, the younger Mill’s hope for 
independence and increased individualism has not yet 
been realized.—‘‘ Unemployment and Education,” by 
Mrs. Crawford, shows that the evils of our inadequate 
educational equipment are accentuated by various fea- 
tures of our national life—a lack of organized appren- 
ticeship and parental control, and a spirit of independence © 
that is often abused. The present prosperous condi- 
tions in Switzerland are due to a clear recognition that 
individualism must be limited. 

Irish Theological Quarterly (July): Rev. W. T. Sheppard, O.S.B., 
contributes an article on the ‘‘Kenosis According to St, 
Mark”; it is a refutation of the theories of Dr. Weston 
and Rev. J. M, Thompson. The Gospel of St. Mark 
being an incomplete document, it cannot be argued that 
because it records no manifestation of Messiahship bee 
fore the Baptism, therefore none occurred. It is ime 
possible from the Gospels to fix any point in the life 
of our Lord at which the Messianic consciousness began 
to dawn.——" The Seed Growing Secretly,” by Rev. H. 
Pope, is an interpretation, after St. Augustine, of Mark 
iv. 26-29.——Rev. J. Henagan details the unjust and 
baneful effects of the Penal Laws during the reign of 
Queen Anne. Never before had the Irish been so 
doggedly persecuted. The Rev. H. Keane, S.J., gives 
an exhaustive review of T. R. Glover’s book, Zhe Cone 
flict of Religions in the Roman Empire, and draws atten- 
tion to its lack of originality and scientific method. 

The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (July): Mr. Dawson’s article, 
“St. Gregory the Great, Pope and Confessor,” is a short 
biography of St. Gregory. “A Great Reformer—Fra 
Girolamo Savonarola,” by Rev. S.M. Hogan, O.P. The 
article presents Savonarola’s work of religious, ethical, 
and social reform. 

Le Correspondant (10 July): H. de Boissieu writes of the 
“Universal Exposition of Brussels,” describing many of 
the foreign exhibits. ‘‘One is impressed by its gaiety 
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* and by the manifest confidence for the future of the 
country.”———“‘ French Art in the Middle Ages and Re- 
ligious Iconography,” by Louis Brehier, gives us a 
résumé of an appreciation written upon the awarding of 
the Gobert prize to Emile Male for his works on Re- 
ligious Art. The article treats the subject historically. 
——‘“ The Military Elite,” by H. de Matharel, deals 
with the education of military officers, comparing the 
systems of the Continental countries. He believes the 
officers to be the elite of a nation and would have them 
free of all vice and pedantry. 

Revue du Clerge Frangais (1 July): Under the title ‘The 
Teaching Church” H. Ligeard gives a sketch of “the 
Doctrines of the Theologians from the Eighth Century 
to the Vatican Council.”———P. Godet begins a bio- 
graphical account of Rosmini. In this part he describes 
the philosopher as a model priest and at the same time a 
sincere patriot, inviolably devoted to the Holy See and 
likewise to the cause of Italian independence.——Re- 
viewing the “Social Movement,” Ch. Calippe discusses 
“The Ecclesiastical Circles of Social Study and Cardi- 
nal Mercier”; ‘The Lessons in Social Study by P, 
Schwalm ”; “In Austria; the work of Dr. Lueger.” 
(15 July): Under the title “The Discipline of the Sac- 
raments,”’ A. Villien gives a brief sketch of some usages 
relative to Baptism.——A. de Poulpiquet, O.P., discusses 
** Dogma, the Principle of Unity in the Church and of 
Individual Religious Life.’ His thesis is that dogma, 
so far from being the source of disunion and disagree- 
ment among men, fulfills all the conditions of unity. —— 
J. Hurabielle gives an historical sketch of ‘‘ The Church 
in Chili.” According to the author the Church and 
morality have flourished there almost from the begin- 
ning.——-E. Lenoble_ reviews a life of St Thomas 
Aguinas, by A. D. Sertillanges.———Mgr. Bouquet con- 
tributes an article on ‘Servants and Laborers on the 
Farm.” 

Revue Bénédictine (July): D. De Druyne catalogues various 
African documents bearing on the Latin versions of the 
Bible. These should form a basis for the systematic 
study of the Vulgate, and will greatly aid the textual 
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critic in classifying the various manuscripts of that ver- 
sion.——“‘ A Roman Commentary of the Fifth Century ” 
is the title of an article by D. G. Morin. This com- 
mentary on St. Mark has been attributed to St. Jerome, 
but evidently is the work of a Roman monk.——J. de 
Ghellinck, S.J., tells of the wide diffusion of the works 
of Gandulphe de Bologne during the Middle Ages, and 
points out their influence on scholars, especially Peter 
Lombard. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (July): ‘‘ Descartes and His 
Method,” by Ch. Dunan, is a chapter from a book 
about to appear under the title, The Two Idealisms. 
Aristotelian philosophy, according to the author, was 
based upon the fundamental principle that one cannot 

- thiak without phantasms (sans images), while it was the 
object of Descartes to think without phantasms by what 
he called “clear and distinct” ideas. Descartes’ mathe- 
matical ideas, his explanation of setisation, and his 
famous “Cogito, ergo. sum” are considered.——aA. 
Boissard, in ‘‘The Contract to Work and Social Ethics, 
considers how the necessity under which laborers are 
to work in order to live influences the wages they get. 
The author ‘holds that employers should not take ad- 
vantage of this position of the workmen to contract 
with them in opposition to the legitimate demands of 
life. 

La Revue Apologétique (July): ‘‘ A Recasting of Values,” by 
L. De Ridder, C.SS.R. The author discusses whether 

> or not our dogmatic formulas express only a religious 
experience, as formulas of physics express laboratory 
experience.———“ Scientific Apologetics and Certitude 
in Geology,” by R. de Sinety, S.J. «St. Clement 
Maria Hoffbauer,” by Dr. Martin Spahn, is a sketch of 
the times and character of the saint and his influence 
upon the development of the Catholic Church in Ger- 
many. ‘*Social Truths and Democratic Errors,” by 
A. Faviére, states that complete equality and sovereignty 
of the multitude cannot -be sustained in the face of the 
dogma of original sin. Charity belongs properly to 

Catholicism: and needs the rock of the Church to make 

it stable and efficient. 
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Revue Pratique d’Apologétique (1 July): “The Origin of the 


Dogma of the Trinity,” by Adhemar d’Ale’s, is a 
résumé of a book of that title by J. Lebreton Beau- 
chesne.———"‘ Mystical Acts in Apologetics,” by Aug. 
Poulain. Are ecstasies, raptures, and the like sound basis 
for apologetical arguments? Yes; even though these 
phenomena are common to all religions, and especially 
prominent in the fakirs of India. 

(15 July): “The Apologetical Use of Miracles,” by 
André Dubois, gives a critical exposition concerning the 
validity of miracles.——*‘ The Formation of the Theo- 
logical Notion of Person,” by L. Labauche, is an his- 
torical sketch of the development of the present mean- 
ing of the word. The author gives briefly the views 
of the councils and individual Fathers.———“ The Biblica] 
Commission on Implicit Quotations,” by H. Lesétre. 


Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques (July): ‘‘ The 


Willin Faith,” by A. de Poulpiquet, O.P. The necessity 
for the intervention of the will in faith is based upon 
the intrinsic lack of evidence in the object. Hence the 
will recognizing the authority of the person speaking, 
and the inherent goodness of faith, directs the intellect 
to that phase of the object which appears true.——J. 
Zeiller shows the connection between the political 
theories of Aristotle and St. Thomas. The greatest 
weakness in both is the excessive power given to the 
‘* tyrant,” who is just as likely to turn out bad as good. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (July): ‘‘ The Diversity in Modern 


Philosophy,” by K. Kempf, S.J. With Emmanuel Kant 
as a basis, our modern philosophical writers are doing 
their utmost to do away with Scholasticism as an ob- 
struction to modern advancement. The author gives 
briefly some of the more noted views held by anti-Scho- 
lastic writers. He admits :that there are some diversities 
in Scholastic Philosophy, still none that undermine the 
principles of Christianity.——‘ The Crusade against the 
Duel,” by M, Reichman, S.J., is a summary of statements 
made by various Protestant theologians and pastors 
against this “Honorable Murder.” All, whether Chris- 
tian, Jew, or Turk, are of one mind in condemning the 
duel. “ Authority and Freedom,” by P. Lippert, S.J., 
VOL XCL—54 
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gives briefly the contents of a book of that title by Fr. 
W. Foerster, who solves the great problem of harmonizing 
authority and freedom. Authority is the great “ Mys- 
tery” of Catholicity. The author treats his subject from 
a concrete psychological point of view. ** Religious 
Education in Colleges,” by St. von Dunin-Borchowski, 
S.J., is an exhortation on all trainers of our youth to 
consider the necessity of religion in the education of the 
youth, The author shows how impossible it is to follow 
the natural law without the knowledge of God. 

Biblische Zeitschrift (111.): Professor J. Hehn comments upon 
Hilprecht’s “‘ New Babylonian Deluge-Tablets.” The bib- 
lical conclusions of Hilprecht seem to be going too far, 
but the suggested age and the proposed restoration of 
the lacunz may be safely accepted. To “II. Macc. i. 
19,” Dr. L. Shade remarks that between a concept and 
its expression exists not only an intrinsic but a conven- 
tional relationship, and only the conventional use of a 
word decides whether or not it is justifiable in any given 
case. When II. Macc. i. 19 speaks of a captivity in 
“Persia,” it may be taken for granted that the Jews 
of that time used this term also for “ Babylonia,” which 
was then a part of Persia. There need be no historical 
error in the account. Dr. Joseph Slaby writes on 
**Sin, Its Punishment and Remission in Old Assyro- 
Babylonia.” The vocabulary and the inscriptions of 
Babylon show the existence of an elaborate concept of 
sin against God, not only of sins of deed and word, but 
also of thought, which proves that those nations confessed 
a positive religion ———Dr. A. Steinmann advances a new 
reason why Northern-Galatia was the home of those 
Christians to whom the epistle to the Galatians was ad- 
dressed. 

La Civilta Cattolica (16 July): Under the title “‘ Controverted 
Points Concerning the Question of Pope Liberius,” F. 
Savio, S.J., treats of the metrical inscription engraved 
near his tomb in the catacombs of Priscilla, which some 
attribute to him.———* The Roman Forum According to 
the Latest Excavations,”. by P. Sinthern, S.J. Two dia- 
grams accompany this article———Two recent works, Zhe 
Historicity of the First Three Chapters of Genesis, by P. 
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Méchineau, S.J., and Bishop Bonomelli’s Zhe Lay School, 
Suicide, the Family, and Divorce, are reviewed at length 
in this number. 

Razin y Fe (July): L. Murillo, in the first of a series of arti- 
cles on ‘‘ The Synoptic Problem,” states the conclusion 
of some modern critics that the Gospel of St. Mark de- 
pends upon those of St. Luke and St. Matthew, and 
that none of them represents the first history of Christ. 
The positive and negative adverse testimony of the Fa- 
thers to this position is examined.——P. Villada, gives 
the provisions of ‘The Royal Order Against Religious 
Associations.” This is thought to be an attempt by Sr. 
Canalejas to distract public astention from questions of 
taxes, etc., with which he cannot successfully cope. 

Espata y América (t July): “‘ Lombrosian Philosophy,” by P. A, 
Gago, outlines the famous theory of Lombroso that crim- 
inals are born such and show by certain physical char- 
acteristics the fact that they are or will become criminal. 
——P. B. Ibeas considers ‘‘ Charity in Spain” according 
to a governmental report of December 30, 1909. Ninety- 
five per cent of the charitable institutions had a religious 
origin, and yet “‘clericalism ” is the enemy of the State ! 

In “‘ Bonds of Union between Spain and Latin Amer- 

ica,” P. Fabo points to the common language, history, 
and ideals of Spain and her former colonies. But the 
strongest reason for some sort of union is “ the insatia- 
ble piracy of the White House”: witness “the annexa- 
tion of California and Texas; the infamous blow to 
Porto Rico; the humiliating tutorship over Cuba; the 
stealing of the Philippines; . . . the barefaced tramp- 
ling under foot of the rights of Colombia in the Panama 
Canal affair.” 
(15 July): P. M. Coco maintains, in ‘‘ Pro Patria,” that 
since religion is the foundatian of the State it is the 
duty of a good government to preserve the deposit of 
faith intact by all means, “‘even coercion.” Therefore 
Sr. Canalejas, in fostering heretical sects and opposing 
the Catholic Church, is an enemy of his country. 





Recent Events. 


Several events that have recently 
France, taken place throw light upon the 
state of things, and indicate that 
all is not well in the France of to-day. The Prefect of Police 
a few months ago said that “ Paris is a place of refuge for too 
many bandits, and for those the laws are too tender.” For a 
long time the administration of the law has been even more 
tender, for the sentence of death even in the rare cases in 
which it was inflicted by the Courts has been, until quite re- 
cently, invariably commuted by the President. In January last 
aman named Liabeuf, in circumstances which manifested open 
contempt for the law, murdered one policeman and wcunded 
three others. The case was so clear that the death sentence 
was passed by the Court, and the President refused to inter- 
vene, notwithstanding an active campaign conducted by Social- 
ists and humanitarians in favor of a reprieve. So great, how- 
ever, is the power of the sympathizers with crime, that not 
merely the police, but a force of cavalry were required to keep 
order when the execution took place, and the crowd which had 
gathered together (for executions still take place in public in 
France) greeted the ministers of law with eries of: “‘ Assassins, 
assassins!” There is no doubt that a rescue would have been 
attempted, had not the force been overwhelmingly strong. The 
General Confederation of Labor issued a manifesto calling upon 
the working classes to retort by blows to all the blows which 
they themselves receive. “In the midst of the bandits ef a re- 
public of hypocrites, spies, and murderers let us use every means 
at our disposal for our own. defense.” Whatever may be said ~ 
about liberty and equality, it cannot be said that brotherly 
love is a marked characteristic of the working classes of France, 
so far as the General Confederation of Labor can be looked 
upon as their representative. 

This moral disfigurement of Paris finds a counterpart in 
its physical disfigurement. For many years the Place de 
l'Opéra, the Place de Havre, the Rue Royale, and other 
thoroughfares, have been so obstructed by works carried on by 
the contractors for underground railways and by street repairers 
that it is said that in no other city in Europe, outside of 
Russia or Turkey, would such proceedings have been tolerated. 
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The streets are not kept even clean, pedestrians are splashed 
with dirty water from the puddles that are left: So great is 
the change effected in the Paris which was a few years ago 
the most beautiful of cities. Strikes ate partly responsible for 
this state of things, and these in their turn are attributed 
to the change that has come over the spirit both of the 
workingmen and of the municipal authorities. The former are 
more anxious to secure what they look upon as their rights 
than to do their duty. Two of the present scavengers do not 
do a8 much work as one of the old kind did. The Municipal 
Council, in order to humor the men, changed the old system 
some time ago, and, according to its President, made a mistake 
in so doing. ‘There is nothing for it,” he said, “ but to go 
back to the old methods.” The Municipality has passed a 
resolution to expedite the works and for the revision of plans, 
How effectual this will be depends upon the good-will of those 
who have hitherto stood in the way of progtess: 

In even higher circles there are signs that fofces are at 
wotk which, unless controlled, will throw obstacles in the way 
of ordefly progress. In the Rochette affair the Chamber of 
Deputies gave to M. Briand’s government the vote of confi- 
dence which it demanded by a majority of 495 to 8%, but 
proceeded immediately afterwards, notwithstanding the Pres 
mhier’s opposition, to appoint a Cotmmission to investigate the 
whole affair. M. Jaurés, the most bitter opponent in the 
Chamber of M. Briand, is the Chairman of this Commission, 
which proceeded, according to the worst tradition of the 
Revolution, to atrogate to itself the right of a judicial tri+ 
bunal, and this for the sake of discrediting political opponents, 
Leading magistrates and officials have been summoned before 
it and vigorously cross-examined. An even worse feature of 
the case is that the whole of the procedure seems to indicate 
that the distinction between the executive and the judicial 
power is not yet fully recognized in France, and that conse- 
quently the country may be at any moment imperilled by the 
confusion of powers. Political passion may, on account of this 
confusion, destroy the confidence in the law and its adminis- 
tration, upon which all stability depends, by importing into the 
courts the passions of the politician. 

M. Rochette, whose wrong-doing has been the o¢casion of 
these proceedings, is an enterprising individual, who for some 
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years has been engaged in making a fortune for himself by 
promoting fraudulent companies. Upon the government in 
France falls the duty of prosecuting malefacters of this 
kind. For some time it had had a well-grounded suspicion, 
and more than a suspicion, that M. Rochette was guilty. It 
had not been able, however, to bring him into court for want 
of a person willing to bring a definite plaint, in legal form, 
for having been himself defrauded. At length the government 
was moved to action by hearing that M. Rochette was on the 
point of leaving the country. Accordingly through M. Lépine, 
the Chief of the Police, measures were taken to find some one 
willing to take the necessary first step. The fact that the in- 
dividual who was induced to bring the complaint was not him- 
self worthy of great respect, and that police officials seem to 
have speculated in stocks on account of their knowledge of 
the action that was being taken, led the Collective Socialists, 
with M. Jaurés at their head, to take action in the hope of 
scoring a point against the government. It does not seem 
likely that they will succeed, for M. Rochette has been con- 
demned in the Court of First Instance, and the Commission 
has adjourned, much to the delight of the best disposed of the 
citizens of the Republic. The whole goes to show how wil- 
ling politicians in France are to quarrel, and how little they 
have at heart the good of the country—that it is personal 
advancement and personal interests, and not principles, that 
are the dominating motives. 

This, in fact, has been the characteristic evil of the Third 
Republic, and of its Parliament, and it is in order to find a 
remedy that M. Briand is striving for Electoral Reform. To 
find a remedy—that is the object that inspires and directs the 
whole spirit of his policy. He has declared it to be his inten- 
tion to work, not for the good of any particular party, but 
for the best interests of the country as a whole. He will no 
longer let the government be a tool for the use of any group, 
or dlcc of groups, for their own exclusive advantage. In this 
he is more or less openly opposed by the strongest group both 
in the Senate and in the House of Deputies, as well as by 
Extremists like M. Combes in the Senate, and M. Jaurés in the 
Chamber. Strange to say the Senate is the more Radical of 
the two Houses, especially since the recent election of the Lower 
House; nor are the departmental elections, that have just taken 
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place, likely to alter the character of the Upper House. It i 
upon these that the composition of the Senate, to a large ex- 
tent, depends. These elections have resulted in a gain of 13 
seats for the Radicals and the Socialist-Radicals, and of 18 
seats for ti.- Collectivists. Those commonly called Reaction- 
aries, and the Conservative Republicans, lost heavily in the 
elections, thereby indicating, if it stood in any need of indica- 
tion, that the Republic is becoming ever more deeply rooted 
in France. The only question now is what kind of a Republic 
it is going to be—extremely Socialistic and anti-Catholic, such 
as M. Combes and M. Jaurés would make it, or, such as is M. 
Briand’s avowed aim, one which will give a full measure of 
justice and fairness to all French citizens, even though they 
are Catholics or Royalists. The success of the Collective So- 
cialists at the recent elections is said to be due to the fact that 
the peasants in many districts are being encouraged to hope 
that the soil of France is to be divided among them. Their 
actic~ is in striking contrast with that of the electors of Paris 
- who, at a recent by-election, rejected so well-known a man as 
M. de Pressensé because he was a Collectivist. 

Before the adjournment of Parliament the government took 
steps to redeem its promises by introducing the Electoral Re- 
form Bill and the Bill for regulating the duties and securing 
the rights of Civil Servants. By the former it is proposed to 
make the change from scrutin d’arrondissement to scrutin de liste, 
of which so much has already been said, and to make arrange- 
ments for the partial renewal of the Chamber every two years, 
the term of each member being extended to six years. By the 
latter, measures are proposed to protect Civil Servants from 
arbitrary action and favoritism, but this is to be secured to 
them on the condition that they renounce the right to strike, 
an express prohibition being included in the Bill. The right 
of association within their own respective branches of the service 
is accorded to all except to the Police, on the condition that 
certain formalities are complied with. 

No change has taken place, so far as is visible, in the rela- 
tions of France to her neighbors. The escape of a political 
prisoner from a British ship in the territorial waters of 
France has given rise to a discussion between France and 
Great Britain, as to whether or not he ought to have been 
handed over to the French authorities, rather than to the 
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British. M. Jaurés and the Socialists are the promotors of the 
claims of France and of the agitation, such as it is, that has 
arisen. But, in whatever way it may be settled, it is not 
likely to diminish the warmth of the entente cordiale between 
the two countries. Nothing seems to have been done with 
reference to Morocco, and nothing seems likely to be done. It 
is still one of the darkest places on the face of the earth—an 
abode of cruelty and misery. The Sultan has been charged, 
upon good authority, with having inflicted upon a woman 
brutal tortures of an indescribable nature, for the purpose of 
forcing her to reveal her husband’s treasures; and, even if in 
this particular case there has been some exaggeration, it is 
only one of many instances in which most cruel treatment has 
been accorded to his subjects. That this method of govern- 
ment should be still possible, even under absolutist rule, is not, 
however, the fault of France. If she had been permitted to 
have her way a few years ago, such things would no longer 
be possible. This is the era of the domination of merely ma- 
terialistic ideas. 
The political world in Germany 
Germany. has been taking a holiday. The 
Emperor has been cruising and 
preaching. The new Ministers have been learning to fulfill 
the tasks that have been imposed upon them. The new For- 
eign Minister has paid a visit to Count Aehrenthal; whether 
to learn or to teach has not been disclosed. The eighth Dread- 
nought battleship has been launched, the fourth of the second 
batch. A Vice-President of the Reichstag has resigned, in 
order to show his conviction that it is no longer possible 
for the Conservatives to co-operate with the Liberals, and 
that so great a gulf exists between the Right and the Left 
that no one can bridge it. The Ministerial changes seem to 
indicate that the new Chancellor, nothwithstanding his failure 
to settle the Prussian Franchise question, is going to be allowed 
to have a further trial with colleagues more of his own way 
of thinking. It is, we believe, a generally recognized fact. 
that there is a dearth of suitable candidates for the office of 
Chancellor, and that the Empire and its Emperor must be satis- 
fied with what they can get. 
The attempt to govern without close association with any 
party—that is, no longer to try, like Prince Biilow, to form or 
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make use of a d/oc—is to be continued. Prince Bilow, when 
he left office, predicted that a Socialist flood was at hand. 
Their success at the by-elections which have recently been 
held seems to fulfill his prophecy. A General Election is to 
be held next year, and there are those who say that there is 
a good prospect that the Socialists will then win twice as 
many seats as they lost in 1907. Hopes are entertained that 
thereby parliamentary government may show itself to be a 
failure. At the present time it is the Catholic Centre that 
holds the balance of power. 

Certain utterances of Mr. Asquith in his speech on the 
British Naval Programme have led to the revival of the dis- 
cussion about the possibility of an understanding between 
Germany and Great Britain. It is even said that it, in a certain 
sense, already exists. It may be safely said that a better feel- 
ing is in the air. It is time for something to be done; for 
the long-continued tension, and the burdens which it involves, 
cannot be long borne. It costs every man, woman, and child 
in Great Britain five dollars a year to maintain the navy at its 
present strength. The only thing that renders this expense 
necessary is the fear of Germany. 

With reference to the conclusion of the agreement between 
Russia and Japan the German Press expresses indifference, 
although there are some writers who look upon it -as involving 
danger both to Germany and the United States. The talk 
about the admission of Turkey into the Triple Alliance serves 
only to show the selfishness which dominates in politics; for 
if any influence was exerted to.keep Turkey under the rule 
of Abdul Hamid, that influence was exerted br Germany and 
Austria. 

How little, even in those days of the wide diffusion of in- 
formation, one nation knows about the condition of life in 
other nations, is shown by the assertions repeatedly made 
during the course of the elections which took place last Janu- 
ary in Great Britain. It was then publicly ssserted over and 
over again that the German people were as a rule reduced to 
such a state of extreme wretchedness as to be forced to live 
upon black bread and offai or carrion. The scientific spirit of 
the day, combined with political animosity, led to expeditions 
of investigation being sent to explore Germany in order to 
learn the truth. These expeditions found that the German 
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people had, in many respects, a better way of living than the 
English themselves enjoyed; that, so far as they could see, there 
was practically no drunkenness. They were greatly impressed 
by the beneficial activity of the State and of the local author- 
ities in many directions; by the system of insurance against 
sickness, accident, and old age; by the provisions for relieving 
and preventing distress; by the welfare schemes provided by 
employers; by the absence of squalid misery; by the domestic 
efficiency of the women and the cleanliness and good order 
of the children. They found, in fact, that they had more to 
learn than to teach, and are now living in the hope that 
theif own government may introduce legislation similar to 
that of Germany. 
The sudden prorogation of the 
Austria-Hungary. Austrian Reichsrath was due to 
obstruction in the Budget Commis- 
sion carried on by the Slavs. The whole circumstances are an 
illustration of the distracted state produced by the conflicts 
between the various nationalities. In this case we have com- 
binations and permutations of Germans, Slavs, Poles, and Italians, 
The government is mainly German, and would have been in a 
minority if all the Slavs had been united in opposition, but the 
Poles have hitherto, for somewhat sordid reasons, supported the 
government. The Italians have been promised a university; the 
Poles, however, would not continue to give the government 
the support necessary to enable it to keep its promise on ac- 
cotint of the discontent which they felt for not having obtained 
certain pecuniary advantages for which they had hoped. The 
Slovenes thereupon claimed an equal right to a University with 
the Italians, and, when this right was not recognized, were - 
supported by the other Slavs and took obstructive measures. 
Abandoned by the Poles, and attacked by the Slavs, the gov- 
ernment could not proceed, and, without warning, adjourned 
Parliament. 

In Hungary, on the other hand, wonderful to relate, there 
is a prospect of peace, and of an acceptance on the part of 
Hungarians of an arrangement more agreeable to Austrian ideals 
than for many years past could have been hoped for. The 
greatest victory that has ever been won in support of the ex- 
isting Compromise is as surprising as it is complete. A Com- 
mon Army and a Common Bank seem assured, thus indicating 
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he will of the people for close union, and the discomfiture, if 
not the disappearance, of the movement for independence that 
seemed, only a short time ago, assured of victory. The new 
Prime Minister, Count Khuen Hedervary, is declared, even 
by opponents, to be a statesman with wonderful gifts of modera- 
tion and foresight. M. Kossuth’s organ cannot, indeed, bring 
itself to give such unstinted praise, but yet it is filled with 
astonishment at his clever strokes of policy. Difficult problems, 
however, await solution—the suffrage question and an increase 
of taxation in payment of the Bosnia-Herzegovina annexation. 
As to the former, the Premier says that he holds very liberal 
views, and hopes to find a compromise which will settle the 
matter, giving universal suffrage, and at the same time preserv- 
ing the rightful influence of the more intelligent elements of 
society, and of the predominance of the Magyars. This is, in- 
deed, a hard thing to do. Hungary, the Count affirms, is the 
strongest support of the Triple Alliance—an affirmation which 
has caused great displeasure in some Austrian quarters. 


For a long time rumors were cur- 
Russia. rent that it was only a matter of 
time when war would break out 
again between Russia and Japan, that the two countries were 
preparing for the renewal of the conflict, and that its imme- 
diate cause would be a collision of interests as to their respec- 
tive railways in Manchuria. All these apprehensions have 
been set at rest by the conclusion of an agreement by which 
the contracting parties extend to. one another their friendly 
co-operation, with a view to the improvement of their respec- 
tive railway lines in Manchuria, and promise to abstain from 
all competition prejudicial to the realization of this object. 
Each of the. contracting parties undertakes to respect and 
maintain the status guo now existent in Manchuria, and in the 
event of its being threatened in any way, they will enter into 
communication with one another, with a view to coming to an 
understanding for its maintenance. This agreement is to be 
welcomed, since it strengthens the prospect of peace in the 
Far East, and, on the condition that the two Powers are loyal 
to their engagements with other nations for the preservation 
of the open door. 
It is, however, almost a direct rebuff to this country, for 
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it is the most distinct refusal to assent to Mr. Knox’s proposal 
for the internationalization of these railways that could be 
given. China, also, must look upon it as a blew to the at. 
tempts which she has been making to regain complete su- 
premacy in her own province. Whether Russia, now that 
anxiety has been removed as to a conflict with Japan, will be 
more active in the Near East, or more ready to repay Germany 
for the treatment she received in the recent complications with 
Austria, is a matter about which no conclusion can be formed, 
There are those who say that the army of Russia is in such 
a condition as to render it necessary at all costs to avoid 
everything leading to war, and that, consequently, no fear of 
mischievous activity in European politics need be felt. And if 
there is to be an internal contest with Finland, as seems likely, 
there is still smaller likelihood of external conflict. The Persian 
situation must be taken into account.. Confidence in Russia’s 
loyalty to her agreement with England is felt or expressed by 
official circles in that country. But there are not wanting those — 
who maintain that Northern Persia is being quietly absorbed by 
Russia. This might be done without it being necessary to im- 
pute anything directly to the discredit of the Russian govern- 
ment; fot it is a well-known habit of her agents in the distance 
to act on their own authority and trust to the recognition of 
the fait accompli. The fact that no troops at all, or only a few, 
have been withdrawn from the place occupied in Persia, lends 
support to this view. 
: In the Ottoman dominions not a 
Turkey. few events of some importance 
have to be mentioned. The Cretan 
question has, in one respect, been settled and in another left © 
unsettled. The Powers presented an ultimatum to the Cretan 
Executive requiring it to allow the Mohammedan deputies and 
officials to enjoy their rights without taking the oath to the 
King of the Hellenes, and threatening in the event of refusal 
to land forces and to seize the customs. The Cretan gov- 
ernment had to yield to force majeure, but the hearts of the 
Cretans have not been changed, and they are only looking 
forward to a suitable opportunity to bring about that union 
with Greece to which they aspire. On the other hand, Turkey 
seeks a definite solution for good and all, so that the ques. 
tion may never again be raised; but this the protecting Powers 
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cannot, from the nature of the case, grant. What Turkey 
really wants is a war with Greece, but she dares not venture 
upon such an enterprise, for the whole of Europe weuld com- 
bine against her. 

As was surmised at the time, the rising in Albania was not 
completely suppressed, and there has been a renewal of the 
fighting. It is asserted, whether on good grounds or not we 
cannot say, that the complete submission of the Albanians 
has at length been secured. Complaints have been made by 
Bulgaria of the treatment of the Bulgarian subjects of Turkey 
dwelling in Macedonia. The determination of the government 
to disarm the Albanians, which caused their uprising, is one 
which extends equally to the Bulgarians, and in fact to all 
Turkish subjects, and seems to be a wise one. If no arms could 
have been borne by any of the races in the Balkans, the dis- 
trict would not have been the scene of the innumerable mur- 
derous outrages that have taken place for so long; and if the 
Turks can succeed in their disarmament proposal for all alike, 
it'is a long step towards the improvement which is so much 
needed; provided always that it is only the first step, and 
that all the other promises which have been made are fulfilled. 

The second celebration of the Revolution, which deprived 
the Sultan of absolute power, has been celebrated with great 
rejoicing, and with good reason for joy. Yet much remains to 
be done. This is recognized by the Turks themselves. While 
the constitutional régime has acquired a certain power and soli- 
darity, there is still a want of union of the various elements 
of the population. In fact a plot has been discovered to over- 
throw the existing government and a deputy has been arrested 
for complicity in it. A year ago a Committee of Fundamental 
Reforms was formed in Paris and branches were established in 
various places in the Turkish dominion. Its object was to stir 
up public opinion in favor of a return to the old state of things. 
There does not seem to be any great probability of its success, 
for discontent is, on good authority, said to be non-existent 
except among those who have suffered by the change and the 
few who have been disappointed in personal hopes. The 
strengthening of the army and even of the navy is perhaps at 
the moment the chief preoccupation of the government, as is 
shown by the large sums voted by Parliament for the former and 
the endeavors made to purchase two battleships from Germany. 
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With Our Readers 


NOTEWORTHY aarticle by Father Benson appears in the 
August Adantic Monthly. Its title, ‘‘ Catholicism and the 
Future,’’ attracts at once the notice of every thinking man, and 
arouses the enthusiasm of every Catholic. Father Benson is hopetul 
and optimistic, and states in clear, thoughtful language the reasons 
for his hope. The tide is surely turning towards Catholicism; and 
the arm-chair philosophers, who, for the most part, have dealt with 
a priort assumptions rather than with facts, have but hastened its 
turning. 

Father Benson points out the significant portents foretelling 
another victory for Catholicism. His paper is a trumpet-call to 
Catholics. No one can read it unmoved. Beholditig the possibili- 
ties of the near future, one is straitened to put forth every energy 
when energy will bear such fruit; to go forth, in as far as he can, 
into the halls of iearning, the schools, the congresses, into the high- 
ways and byways of everyday life, and show forth the truth of the 
Catholic faith, by preaching, by example, by conversation, by the 
distribution of the printed word. Our harvest is world-wide and the 
fields are white for the gathering. As Father Benson shows, the 
world, almost in spite of itself, is preparing to welcome Catholicism, 
The Catholic Church holds the truth and the blessings that the 
human soul craves. It is eternally important that all of us should 
be up and doing—we upon whom this inheritance rests—in order 
that nothing of the glory of future Catholicism be lost because of 
our ignorance or our indifference. 


* * * 


E earnestly hope that the coming National Conference of Catho- 
lic charities will receive the active support of every charitable 
organization and every charity worker throughout the United 
States. The work contemplated by the Conference will not inter- 
fere with or cross in any way the work and aims of any existing 
charity organization—but will unite all, aid all, by the interchange 
of the knowledge which experience brings, and raise to a still 
higher point of efficiency the Catholic charity work of the United 
States. The Conference will open at the Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C., on September 25, and close on the 28th. As 
officially published the aims of the Conference are : 
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(1) To bring about exchange of views among experienced 
Catholic men and women who are active in the work of charity. 

(2) To collect and publish information concerning organization, 
problems, and results in Catholic charity. 

(3) To bring to expression a general policy toward distinctive 
modern questions in relief and prevention and towards methods and 
tendencies in them. - 

(4) To encourage further development of a literature in which 
the religious and social ideals of charity shall find dignified expres- 
sion. 

* * x 
HE series of papers on ‘‘The Holy Land,’’ which Robert 

Hichens is contributing to the Century, and which will end 
in the September issue, are unusually brilliant pieces of descrip- 
tive work. The Century presents them with many photographs and 
with paintings in color by Jules Guérin. In the August Century 
Hichens writes of the holy places in Jerusalem. We select the fol- 
lowing extract: 

‘*T heard, when I was about to penetrate into the low and dark 
grotto in which our Lord is said to have been imprisoned and kept 
for a time by the order of Pilate, a soft and strangely, innocently 
sweet voice singing. I stood for some minutes listening, wondering 
whether the singer was a child. Then I went on softly. Ina small 
and low cavern, containing a tiny wooden altar, I found an old 
Russian peasant woman. She had set a votive candle upon the 
altar. This was her only light. Dressed in a sort of tunic of some 
coarse and dark stuff, with a short skirt and thick woolen leggins, 
she was kneeling on the hard ground, holding a small book in her 
wrinkled hands and singing. Now and then the tears rolled down 
her cheeks. When I came in she did not look at me. I stayed for 
some time with her in the cavern. I do not think she knew I 
was there. Her soul was with Christ, imprisoned, maltreated, for 
the sake of all the poor peasants of Russia, of all the poor peasants 
of alllands. And the innocent tenderness of her heart, the grati- 
tude, the sorrow, the faith of her soul, sent such an indescribable 
sweetness, almost as of virginal youth, into her voice, that I shall 
not forget it. The votive candle on the tiny wooden altar burned 
_ low. I left hér singing alone, yet surely with one hearer.”’ 
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